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Enemies of Public Education 


Right-Wing “Front” Organizations: 
They Sow Distrust 


ROBERT A. SKAIFE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Cpucators welcome construc- 
tive criticisms designed to improve 
schools, but they are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about un- 
founded criticisms and misleading 
propaganda that threaten the very 
foundations of public education. A 
superintendent of many years’ ex- 
perience in public schools recently 
wrote, “While I have observed, in 
some instances, direct forces work- 
ing against the school program, I 
have never observed as organized an 
effort as seems to be prevalent in 
communities at the present time.” 

In a speech before the delegate 
assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association on July 3, Dr. Har- 
old Benjamin of the University of 
Maryland alerted the members of 
the teaching profession to the 
“enemies” of public education who 
come “under many disguises.” 

One organization to which he re- 
ferred is the National Council for 
American Education headed by one 
Allen A. Zoll. The name of this 
organization appears to be a clever 
fusion of National Education Asso- 
ciation and American Council on 
Education. The avowed purpose of 





Robert A. Skaife is Field Secretary 
of the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, Washington, D. C. Re- 
ported from The Nation’s Schools, 
XLVII (January, 1951), 27-30. 





Mr. Zoll’s outfit is ‘the stimulation 
of sound education and the eradica- 
tion of Marxism and collectivism 
from our schools and national life.” 
Mr. Zoll and his organization have 
been thoroughly exposed through 
the efforts of Friends of Democracy, 
whose director, L. M. Birkhead, 
stated that if this is the true purpose 
of the organization, Mr. Zoll’s rec- 
ord hardly fits him for the task. 

The National Council for Ameri- 
can Education received a near death- 
blow in its infancy because of an 
article that appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram on August 
25, 1948. Leading Americans, such 
as General Jonathan Wainwright 
and Gene Tunney, who had per- 
mitted their names to appear as sup- 
porters of the organization, imme- 
diately resigned when they learned 
its true purpose. 
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While Americans hate commun- 
ism and everything that it repre- 
sents, they should not blind them- 
selves to some of the other forces 
that are endangering the rights of 
citizens in this country. There are 
a number of right-wing “‘front’’ or- 
ganizations that could become just 
as dangerous as the Communist 
groups. With the searchlight of 
public attention focused on com- 
munism, these pseudo-patriotic 
groups escape attention. They oper- 
ate largely by coming forward with 
“noble programs.” They want to re- 
store our Constitutional rights; they 
want to drive “Reds” out of our 
public schools; they want to elimin- 
ate ‘‘collectivism’ from our gov- 
ernment, which is attempting to 
“dominate the lives of all people” ; 
they want Supreme Court justices 
free from the “taint of socialism.” 
By waving the American flag vigor- 
ously they deceive many honest 
people who, either misinformed or 
uninformed, subscribe to malicious 
propaganda, actually thinking they 
are contributing to the noble cause 
of “saving” America. 

The public cannot be deceived 
for long. There comes a time when 
the subscribers to these “front” 
groups become enlightened and 
withdraw their financial support. 
This in no way stops the activities 
of the fearmongers who, when one 
campaign is exhausted, immediately 
promote another one. Furthermore, 
they have a kind of professional fra- 
ternity. One promoter circulates the 
propaganda pamphlets of another, 
and the favor is later returned. 
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The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through 
Education has been observing close- 
ly the operation of a number of the 
organizations now active or which 
have been in existence during the 
last 10 years. In general, these or- 
ganizations have openly suggested 
or stated that the public schools, 
teachers, or textbooks have been in- 
fected with communism, statism, col- 
lectivism, or socialism. For the most 
part, the materials they put out 
contain generalizations for which 
no proof is offered. Their aims and 
purposes are sometimes clothed in 
respectable slogans. A list of nine 
such organizations concerning which 
the Commission has accumulated 
evidence appears on these pages. 

Although many damaging state- 
ments have been made by some of 
the organizations listed, the illustra- 
tions in some of their pamphlets 
perhaps do even more to create false 
impressions. One pamphlet entitled 
“How Red Is the Little Red School- 
house” pictures on the front cover 
a Russian soldier injecting a needle 
labeled “Organized Communist 
Propaganda” into the little red 
schoolhouse. Below this picture is 
the statement, “It’s high time Amer- 
ican parents knew the facts!”’ On the 
second page is pictured, among 
other things, a classroom teacher 
craftily winking his eye at children 
who are looking at a blackboard 
with the words “decency,” “honor,” 
and “sincerity” written on it. Above 
the teacher's head is the comment he 
is supposed to be thinking: ‘Corny 
stuff.” 
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This brochure, some of its start- 
ling headings in red ink, is probably 
no longer in circulation, but there 
are other pamphlets of a similar na- 
ture being sent out. One, for ex- 
ample, pictures a woman of the 
cranky schoolmarm variety, obvious- 
ly a teacher, swinging an axe at the 
trunk of a tree. On the trunk ap- 
pear the words, ‘The American 
Way of Life.’’ The branches are 
labeled “Truth,” “Honor,” “Jus- 
tice,” “Loyalty,” and “Order.” 

Such publications, by making it 
appear through illustration and 
damaging statements, that the 


schools of this country are filled 
with Communist teachers or with 
teachers whose views range from a 
deep red to a light pink, encourage 
efforts on the part of community 
groups to compel teachers to use 


strait-jacket methods of instruction. 
The enriched curriculum of a per- 
missive school program is labeled 
“frills and fads,” the schools are ac- 
cused of failure to teach the three 
R’s adequately, and juvenile delin- 
quency is traced directly to the al- 
leged lack of training in moral and 
spiritual values. 

The public schools belong to all 
the people, not to one particular seg- 
ment of the population that desires 
its own limited interpretation of the 
American way of life to prevail. 
To condemn freedom of inquiry per 
se as un-American or to link it with 
socialism, collectivism, statism, or 
communism is tantamount to saying 
that no progress shall be made 
through a pooling of individual 
judgments—in other words, through 
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group action. Is group action in a 
democratic society operating within 
the framework of our Constitution 
to be condemned? Are we to say 
that no change whatsoever may take 
place in our social institutions? To 
do so would certainly stultify prog- 
ress of all types. 

Whatever motives, obvious or 
hidden, lie embedded in the pro- 
paganda put forth by these organi- 
zations attacking public education, 
the end product apparently desired 
by them is a system of instruction 
in which thinking is channeled 
through narrow passageways. Be- 
cause this type of restriction is hard- 
ly in keeping with American tradi- 
tions, it is highly improbable that 
the American people will support 
attempts to hamper free inquiry. 

The public schools have an obli- 
gation to serve all the people by 
opening the door of truth to the 
youth of this nation and by resist- 
ing the efforts of those extremist 
forces who would close that door 
with the excuse that the American 
way of life must be protected. 

In a world torn asunder by con- 
flicting ideologies struggling to gain 
control over the minds of men, it is 
neither surprising nor alarming that 
our American democratic society 
with its provisions for freedom of 
expression would be the battlefield 
on which these forces are waging 
the fight. This war on the minds of 
men challenges all thinking Ameri- 
can citizens to analyze with great 
care the propaganda put forth by 
many individuals and organizations. 

Those panicky citizens whose fears 
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American Education Associa- 

tion, New York. 
Slogan: “Keep Our 
Schools American.” 
Publishes: Signposts. 
Milo F. McDonald, executive di- 
rector. 

Church League of America, 

Chicago. 
Publishes: News and Views. 
Published “Can We Preserve Our 
‘American System’ in the Postwar 
World?” 
George W. Robnett, executive sec- 
retary. 

Conference of American Small 

Business Organizations, Commit- 

tee on Education, New York. 
“Evaluates” textbooks and supple- 
mentary material in public schools, 
especially American history and 
social sciences. 
Publishes: Educational Reviewer. 
Lucille C. Crain, secretary and 
editor. 

Employers’ Association of Chi- 

cago, Chicago. 
Brochures: “How Red Is the Little 
Red Schoolhouse?’’ and “So They 
Hog-Tied Zeke the Zebra.” 
Gordon L. Hostetter, executive 
vice-president. 

Institute for 

New York. 


William H. Allen, executive director. 


American 


Public Service, 





RIGHT-WING ‘FRONT’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Friends of the Public Schools of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Slogan: “Keep Church and School 

Separate—Keep the Public Schools 

Public.” 

Publishes: Friends of the Public 

Schools. 

Maj. Gen. A. Fries, editor. 
Guardians of American Educa- 
tion, Inc., New York. 

Slogan: “To protect public-school 
education against current inroads 
of propaganda designed to discredit 
patriotic Americanism and bring 
about radical changes in our form 
of society.” 

Published leaflets and book, 

“Undermining Our Republic.” 

Maj. Augustin G. Rudd, national 

chairman, organized this group to 

fight Harold J. Rugg. 
National Council for American 
Education, New York. 

Slogan: “Devoted to the stimula- 

tion of sound education and the 

eradication of Marxism and Col- 
lectivism from our schools and na- 
tional life.” 

Publishes: Educational Guardian. 

Issues pamphlets “exposing” Com- 

munist teachers and Communist 

teachings in schools and colleges. 

“Red-ucators at Harvard Univer- 

sity,” “Progressive Education In- 

creases Delinquency,” etc. 

Allen A. Zoll, executive vice-presi- 

dent. 





for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life are based on insuff- 
cient information, inability to ana- 
lyze propaganda, and unthinking 
gullibility are helping (whether 
they are aware of it or not) to 
support groups that serve as 
“fronts” for interests whose true 
motives are often hidden. Fear has 





become a salable commodity today. 

The public schools, like many 
other institutions in this country, 
have been and are now on the re- 
ceiving end of unjustifiable attacks. 
With attacks a part of the national 
picture, the formula appears to be: 
“No one shall escape damage, not 
even the schools.” 








Can It Be Done? 


A Program to Teach Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


In Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 


de public schools acknowledge 
their continuing responsibility to 
teach moral and spiritual values. 
They have been teaching these 
values in the past. The needs of the 
present day require even greater 
efforts. A basic requirement for the 
improvement of moral and spiritual 
values in public schools is a sincere 
reaffirmation that the matter is of 
the very highest importance and that 
it is a mutual responsibility of the 
school and its teachers, as well as of 
other institutions and members of 
the community. 

Moral and spiritual values should 
be stated as aims of the school. The 
values which the program is to stress 
must be stated in clear and compell- 
ing terms. Meetings of parent-teach- 
er associations, of school and com- 
munity councils, of student and 
youth groups, and of other appro- 
priate community groups should 
share freely in discussions of these 
aims. The very process of partici- 
pation in preparing, considering, 
and approving a list of values 
should be novel and stimulating to 
teachers, parents, and others. 

The outcome of the program it- 
self depends on the actions of the 
individual teacher. Therefore, the 
central importance of enlisting and 
liberating the energies of skilled, 





The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is appointed by the National 
Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Reported from the 
Commission’s statement, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, Chapter IV, 51-80.* 





devoted, and imaginative teachers 
must be frankly recognized if the 
difficulties that have prevented many 
schools from being fully effective 
in developing moral and spiritual 
values are not to persist. These de- 
terrents include the fear of dealing 
with subjects related to religion, 
heavy demands on the time and 
energy of teachers, and the tendency 
to allow the mastery of subject mat- 
ter to take precedence. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Since the ultimate success of a 
program to develop moral and 
spiritual values depends largely on 
the teacher, the institutions which 
educate teachers should give full 
recognition to these values in their 
curriculums. These values should 
also receive emphasis by in-service 


* This 100-page booklet may be purchased 
from the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 
for $1 per copy. Discounts on quantity orders. 
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workshops and other developmental 
programs. 

It is sometimes urged that the 
needs of young people for moral 
and spiritual values can be met by a 
series of lessons based on the traits 
of good character. Proposals for 
special courses in character are in- 
viting, because they seem to offer 
an opportunity to ‘do something” 
about the problem. 

The learning of values is, how- 
ever, in some respects different from 
the learning of skills and the acqui- 
sition of organized knowledge. The 
psychology of learning in this area 
is by no means fully understood 
and much further research is need- 
ed. Nevertheless the teaching of 
moral values as a separate part of 
the school curriculum is a question- 
able response to an unquestioned 
meed. Lessons in character educa- 
tion cannot be clamped on like a 
gadget to some corner of the edu- 
cational program. 

If our values involved only sub- 
missiveness and obedience, as com- 
pared with the complex balance be- 
tween teamwork and independence 
which is required of a good Ameri- 
can citizen, it would perhaps be 
feasible to teach them directly and 
as a Clearly defined “subject.” 


NOT SEPARATE COURSES 


The case against separate courses 
has been strengthened in recent 
years by psychological investigations 
which emphasize the concept of 
wholeness in the individual and in 
the educational process. Values seem 
to be developed out of total experi- 
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ence, including all phases of the life 
of the school, as well as of the 
home and of the community. A 
wide range of different kinds of hu- 
man relations, as well as the physi- 
cal environment of the individual, 
affect the development of personal- 
ity and character. The case for 
“trait’’ teaching is further weakened 
by the fact that public education, as 
a social instrument, should help 
young people develop more than 
strictly personal morality; it should 
be concerned also about the moral 
and spiritual implications of such 
broad social and economic problems 
as poverty, injustice, and war. 

Although the teaching of values 
cannot be neatly scheduled on 
a timetable of studies, such teaching 
need not be left to accident or ca- 
price. But if the school cannot de- 
velop moral values through the rela- 
tively simple expedients of teaching 
a course or developing traits, how 
then can it proceed? 


HOW TO PROCEED 


The best way seems to be to use 
experience and a good example. 
By facing situations which involve 
a moral choice among competing 
courses of action, by thought and 
dissussion about the possible results 
of one course of action as weighed 
against another, and by later re- 
examination of the results, the stu- 
dent can learn to compare the worth 
of his own desires as they conflict 
with those of other people. How 
these choices are made will depend, 
insofar as the school can be effective 
at all, more on the quality of the 
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school experience and the examples 
of upright conduct provided by the 
school personnel than on any other 
factors. 

The spirit of the school and its 
teachers thus becomes the basic fac- 
tor in developing moral values. 
There can be little contribution to 
moral and spiritual values from a 
school which resorts too easily to ar- 
bitrary authority; from a school in 
which the chief mainspring of effort 
is rivalry; from a school which fails 
to exhibit complete honesty ; from a 
school in which each seeks only to 
satisfy his own selfish aims; from a 
school laden with intolerance, fear, 
and suspicion; from a school that 
ignores and overwhelms the living 
personality of any single child. 

Only a school served by a staff 
whose members are themselves sen- 
sitive and responsive to moral 
values; a school with a broad, hu- 
mane, and flexible curriculum; a 
school steeped in a_ philosophy 
which commands respect for the per- 
sonality of each child that it touches 
can hope for success. Schools that 
exemplify moral values are better 
than lessons which preach them. 


SCIENCES CAN HELP 


The organized studies of the 
school can contribute to moral and 
spiritual values. In the natural sci- 
ences, for instance, the student can 
hardly fail to be awed and impress- 
ed by the harmony of natural law, 
by the march of the seasons, by the 
expanse of the heavens, by the bio- 
logical adaptations to the tasks of 
sustenance and survival, and by 
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many other causes for reflection and 
reverence. 

The social sciences, of course, are 
shot through and through with 
moral and spiritual implications. 
Again, because literature and the 
other arts deal so vividly with hu- 
man feelings, values, and relation- 
ships, with human frailty and hu- 
man faith, with the ideals of loyalty, 
selfsacrifice, and courage, these 
studies offer a rich field for moral 
and spiritual exploration. 

Facts and skills are the necessary 
tools of modern life, but students 
and teachers should go beyond the 
acquisition of facts and skills to a 
thoughtful interpretation of their 
meaning and their possible conse- 
quences. It may be easier to learn a 
fact than to think about it. Never- 
theless, the processes of ‘thinking 
about” and “acting on” are essen- 
tial to education in values. 


GIVE LIFE MEANING 


The organized subjects of the 
school certainly can be vehicles for 
the development of values. How- 
ever, it is important to avoid the 
fallacy of assuming that we learn 
some values in science, others in lit- 
erature, and still others in the social 
studies. True, the emphasis will vary 
in each subject. But in every case we 
are striving for the understandings 
which will help give meaning and 
direction to our lives. Always we 
are developing a wholesome respect 
for honest work well done—by 
great minds in the past, courageous 
individuals in the present, and in 
ourselves as we attack our own 
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work. Always we are matching our 
present learnings against the values 
we already have and making the 
necessary adjustments. 

Every teacher, every day, in every 
class, is dealing in values. The 
standards he sets, the actions he ap- 
proves, the way he handles his sub- 
ject, his stimulation of consistent 
thought and right conduct—all have 
their influence. 

The provisions made by the school 
for counseling students can be use- 
ful in the development of moral 
and spiritual values. The very fact 
that the school provides ways in 
which individuals or groups can ob- 
tain skilled and friendly counsel 
shows that the school respects the 
personality of the individual pupil. 
The guidance and counseling pro- 
gram, although at its best when it is 
unobtrusive and undramatic, holds 
great potentialities for growth in 
moral and spiritual values. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


The special activities in the class- 
room, the homeroom, or assembly 
all can be so directed as to bring 
values into the school and lend 
vitality to learning. Activities which 
bring together children of various 
ethnic, national, and economic 
groups may develop appreciation of 
the diversity of cultures that enriches 
American life. The hobbies and 
clubs—drama, debating, musical ac- 
tivities, photography—sponsored by 
the school, offer opportunities to 
develop moral and spiritual values. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that such activities will not stimu- 
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late desired values unless they oper- 
ate in a manner consistent with 
these values. 

Because of the close personal re- 
lationship between pupil and 
teacher, the teacher of sports is usu- 
ally one of the most influential 
members of the school community in 
the shaping of moral and spiritual 
values. In most team sports, social 
and racial differences are subordi- 
nated to a sense of comradeship, 
equality, and respect for individual 
excellence. ‘Fair play’’ becomes an 
experience in the application of law 
and justice. 

The actual conduct of the sports 
program in some schools, however, 
calls for a critical evaluation. Too 
often, the physical and moral de- 
velopment of the individual players 
are allowed to become secondary to 
the winning of games. The sports 
program should be guided by the 
aims of the fullest development of 
individual capacities and of moral 
and spiritual values for a// students. 
The welfare of the student, not the 
athletic record of the school, should 
always be the first consideration. 


DECIDING ON AWARDS 


The sports program is one of sev- 
eral aspects of school life where the 
nature and kinds of award to be 
given for excellence must be de- 
cided. The controlling factor in all 
such practical decisions should be 
whether the proposed awards call 
forth from all members of the 
school the best of their potentiali- 
ties for moral and spiritual growth. 

Most public-school teachers have 
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their own personal religious alle- 
giances. These convictions power- 
fully influence their own values and 
the kind of example they set to the 
young people in their classes. Of 
course, teachers in the American 
public schools should be completely 
free to affiliate or not to affiliate 
with any of the religious groups. No 
religious test of any kind should be 
imposed for appointment in the 
public schools. However, the public- 
school teacher is obligated by the 
canons of his profession not to at- 
tempt to indoctrinate his own per- 
sonal sectarian creeds and opinions. 

The attitude of the public schools 
toward the various religious beliefs 
of the children in their care should 
be one of friendly and sympathetic 
understanding. The public schools 
should teach all children a decent 
respect for the religious opinions 
of mankind and the basic facts con- 
cerning the role of religion in the 
history and culture of mankind. The 
teacher should not hesitate to show 
that he approves of his pupils’ par- 
ticipation in religious activities. His 
words and attitude should be such as 
to reassure each child that his re- 
ligious beliefs are considered to be 
right for him, so that the child will 
feel comfortable with his own creed 
or his lack of creed. 


NO COMMON BELIEFS 
It has sometimes been suggested 
that the religious beliefs shared by 
all churches be taught in the public 
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school. But not even the reading of 
the Bible, nor even the reading of 
the Old Testament, can be brought 
within the area of ‘‘agreed”’ religion. 
Further, it is mecessary to respect 
the fact that although the Christian 
denominations together have more 
adherents than any other religious 
group in the United States, our pub- 
lic schools serve no inconsiderable 
number of people of other religious 
faiths, as well as those who claim 
no religious affiliations or convic- 
tions whatever. 

Parents who care deeply about re- 
ligious education for their children 
can readily provide such education 
by their own efforts, and in coopera- 
tion with other like-minded parents. 
Few children attend school on as 
many as half the days of the year, 
Even on school days the school oc 
cupies less than half of the child's 
waking hours. If necessary to satisfy 
further the requirements of their re- 
ligion, parents may enrol their chil- 
dren in the separate religious schools 
which are permitted and_ protected 
by our laws and customs. 

The public school can teach ob- 
jectively about religion without ad- 
vocating or teaching any religious 
creed. To omit from the classroom 
all references to religion and the 
institutions of religion is to neglect 
an important part of American life. 
Knowledge about religion is essen- 
tial for a full understanding of our 
culture, literature, art, history, and 
current affairs. 2 


ACCELERATED academic programs are neither necessary 
nor desirable, most U. S. colleges replied to a recent survey. 
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Teach Language tor World U nderstanding 
Bread, and Not Stones 


SIEGWALT O. PALLESKE 


In The Modern Language Journal 


“W: are living today in a world 


intensely conscious of shortening 
distances, of faster transportation 
and more efficient communications, 
of economic interdependence, and 
political conflicts among nations. 
We have heard of the importance 
of introducing international rela- 
tions courses into our schools, yet 
very seldom do we hear of the im- 
portance of the instruction of the 
languages of other nations. In our 
high schools and colleges the lan- 
guages are barely holding their own, 
if the registrations are not receding. 
What seems to be the trouble? The 
answer is complex, but an examina- 
tion of conscience may give us part 
of an answer. 

We language teachers must strike 
our own breasts. We have not even 
been clear in our minds why we are 
teaching languages. What have been 
the objectives ? 

Before World War I the four- 
fold objective: reading, writing, 
understanding, and speaking held 
sway. During the 20's and 30's con- 
centration came to be placed on the 
reading objectives. We taught our 
high-school students to read in order 
to fill college requirements and in 
college we taught them to read in 
order to fill graduate requirements. 
That was far removed from any real 
interest value and merely begging 
the question. Frankly, how much 
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foreign professional literature must 
our professional men read in order 
to keep up with the newest develop- 
ments? Very little, if any. 

The writing objective?—How 
many letters do you, the linguist, 
write in French or German or Span- 
ish? There remains speaking and 
understanding. Do we really think 
that a large number of our students 
will travel, listen to short-wave 
broadcasts from other nations, speak 
with visitors and immigrants in 
their own language? We are great 
optimists if we do. 

There is finally the utilitarian ob- 
jective. We tell our students that 
they can find an excellent position 
if they know another language. To 
be sure, at least one foreign lan- 
guage is a sine qua non for foreign 
secretaries, trans-ocean flight pilots 
and stewardesses, foreign diplomats 
and consular officers, news com- 
mentators, commercial representa- 
tives of export and import firms and 
departments, and others. But how 
many such positions are available? 

There must be a more solid and 
permanent basis on which to build 
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our goals, beside utilitarianism. We 
must look at the ends of education 
in general; the person we are teach- 
ing is a child or an adolescent who 
is to become, through our guidance, 
a man or a woman. That man or 
woman will be responsible for his 
own development as a thinking and 
feeling individual and as an incor- 
porate member of society. He is to 
achieve happiness in his own life in 
overcoming the difficulties that life 
presents; he is also to become a con- 
tributing citizen of the world, of the 
nation, of the community in which 
he lives, so that the difficulties of 
life may be diminished. 

We speak of liberal education, 
but we should mean /iberating edu- 
cation: liberation from ignorance 
into knowledge, from impulsiveness 
into selfcontrol, from clumsiness 
and weakness into skilfulness and 
strength; liberation from provincial- 
ism and selfishness into breadth of 
understanding and sympathy and 
magnanimity, in short from imma- 
turity into manhood and woman- 
hood. Thus the task and the respon- 
sibility of the teacher are tremend- 
ous. 

If now we contemplate the disci- 
pline of foreign languages in the 
light of that program we find that it 
has a most natural place, indeed a 
most necessary place in a liberal 
education. Let us keep in mind 
that through and by means of a for- 
eign language a whole gamut of 
things can be taught. There are in- 
herent values in learning a lan- 
guage: accuracy of thought, preci- 
sion in expression, carefulness of 
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enunciation, skill in analysis, dis- 
covery of niceties of meanings— 
these are some of them. 

Let us explore farther. The per- 
son who énows a second language 
understands the way of life, the tra- 
ditions, the hopes and fears and the 
humor and the joys of another 
people, or, to speak with Voltaire: 
“A man that knows two languages 
possesses two souls.” He views 
events and facts and persons in truer 
perspective, he realizes that be can 
be a foreigner as well as the strang- 
er, he becomes more tolerant. In- 
versely, realizing that not everyone 
thinks the way he does, he may come 
to the conclusion that he has some- 
thing to contribute to others, 
his selfassurance is strengthened. 
Through the language and literature 
of another nation we can also learn 
geography, history, psychology, and 
the deeper appreciation of art and 
music. 


THE PLACE OF LANGUAGE 


The place of language in educa- 
tion, then, is that of an adjunct, a 
support, to all the rest of learning, 
ts real end is accuracy of thought 
and precision in expression, widen= 
ing of horizens and the deepening 
of understanding, by comparison of 
our own culture. 

What are the means toward that 
end? First of all, how do grammar 
and translation contribute toward 
the goals we have just now set up? 
You will concede, I hope, that they 
do so only in a very indirect way. 
Grammar for grammar’s sake is 
worthless, but we are still all too 
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prone to make it an end in itself. 
The only possible excuse for the 
existence of grammar at all is its 
function as an explanation of the 
phenomenons of language. Gram- 
mar, then, should be relegated to the 
functional place of explaining how 
language works, and 5 to 10 percent 
of the instruction time devoted to it 
should be ample. 

Secondly, what should be the 
place of translation? In a large num- 
ber of classes, I dare say, we may 
still hear word-for-word translitera- 
tions painfully elaborated by the 
student, prompted by the more or 
less patient teacher and interrupted 
by the shaming, “Help him, some- 
body!”’ Literal translations are never 
exact translations, and exact trans- 
lation is an art that can be mastered 
only by the expert linguist. How 
much more inspiring and stimulat- 
ing it is to discuss the contents of a 
passage, in English, if it must be, 
but in the foreign language as soon 
as possible! 

Content, then, comes to be the 
central object of our search in a 
word, a sentence, or a paragraph of 
the foreign language. Understand 
me well. By content I do not mean 
the mere superficial rendition in 
English equivalents, nor even the 
summary of the contents. By con- 
tent I mean the deeper significance, 
the why and wherefore of the ex- 
pression, the thought behind the 
word, the subconscious images that 
would be called up in the mind of 
a Frenchman, a German, a Spaniard, 
a Mexican if 4e were reading or 
hearing that passage, phrase, or 
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word, Only in this way is the stu- 
dent’s experience broadened, his 
thought deepened, his horizons roll- 
ed back. 

There are certain tricks of the 
trade to help us. First of all, atten- 
tion to details, and willingness to 
answer questions. Too often we are 
haunted by the fetish of covering 
material. Let us make sure that our 
students know the location of 
Buenos Aires, how long a kilometer 
is, what kind of an experience a 
train ride in Europe is. Believe me, 
the side-shows, the Aors d’oeuvres, 
are the things that stay with the 
youngsters the longest. Most im- 
portant are the audio-visual aids. If 
in any way we can illustrate with a 
picture, that detail is going to stick. 
There is a wealth of sources—I can- 
not begin to mention them. 


TASK OF THE TEACHER 


The task of the teacher is to con- 
tribute to the potential happiness of 
the students as individuals and their 
goodness and intelligence as citizens 
—tolerant, understanding, sympa- 
thetic citizens of the world. This is 
a difficult and often thankless job. 
At best we can only make a begin- 
ning. It is of utmost importance for 
us to instil the desire for learning, 
to arouse an intellectual curiosity. 

It behooves us, then, not to teach 
as we have been taught but to strike 
out courageously into new methods, 
always remaining delicately sensitive 
to the needs of our charges. Above 
all, let us keep the intellectual fare 
we offer them palatable—let us of- 
fer them bread, and not stones. @ 








Teach Them Words They Will Use 


A Modern Viewpoint on the 
Spelling Vocabulary 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


In The Elementary School Journal 


(_ VERY good teacher is eager to 
help pupils spell better so that they 
will not be handicapped when they 
need to write. Accuracy in written 
communication is a serious matter; 
for on the individual’s ability to 
spell correctly may depend his vo- 
cational success. Automatic com- 
mand of spelling enables one to 
concentrate on the wording of the 
ideas to be expressed. 

Many teachers are baffled by the 
problem of the child who learns the 
list of words in the spelling lesson 
but cannot spell the words he needs 
in order to express his ideas in 
everyday language. Teachers observe 
discrepancy between the words of 
the prescribed spelling list and the 
vocabulary of the pupils’ casual con- 
versation, between the spelling 
list and the words children want to 
use when they try to write. Teachers 
observe that there is little carry-over 
from spelling lessons to other 
school subjects. They report that 
there is insufficient time in the 
school day to teach the words the 
children need to use in everyday 
writing and still cover the required 
work in the spelling textbook or 
course of study. They acknowledge 
that the words of the required spell- 
ing lessons are “over the children’s 
heads,” but they feel that nothing 
can be done about it. 
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The chief causes of this discrep- 
ancy between school-taught and life- 
use spelling appear to be twofold: 
the isolated way in which spelling is 
taught in most schools, and the in- 
clusion of many infrequently used 
and unfamiliar words in spelling 
lists for elementary-school pupils. 
The nature of the word lists is the 
difficulty to be discussed here. 

For a period of 150 years or so, 
down to the present time, the spell- 
ing vocabulary of elementary school- 
ing has been heavily weighted with 
words of adult literary usage. Noah 
Webster's Blue Back Speller, widely 
used in pioneer schools, set the pat- 
tern for spelling lists based on 
words of adult usage. The “‘spelling- 
contest” vocabulary took precedence 
over more commonly used words in 
elementary lessons, which were pri- 
marily spelling matches. Vestiges of 
this era persist today in spelling 
lists containing words, such as “‘elu- 
cidate’”” and “contemporaneous,” 
that are there because they are hard 
to spell, not because either children 
or adults frequently use them. 
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Until recent years the chief objec- 
tive in teaching all phases of writ- 
ten expression was to prepare for 
the pupils’ eventual needs as adults. 
The fact that children dropped out 
of school early prompted teachers 
to concentrate, in the elementary 
years, on spelling to last a lifetime. 
Also, until recent years, the concept 
of formal discipline was widely ac- 
cepted as a principle of learning. 
According to this principle, learning 
hard words was supposed to 


strengthen the mind as well as a 
general spelling sense. The chal- 
lenge to spell tongue twisters like 
“Chautauqua” or “instantaneous” 
made spelling a disciplinary subject 
worthy of a place in the curriculum 
along with grammar and geography. 


THE COMMONEST WORDS 


At the turn of the century, inter- 
est in the nature of word usage de- 
veloped among _lexicographers. 
American educators realized that, if 
the commonest words in English 
writing could be identified, the 
problem of selecting words for 
spelling lessons for pupils of dif- 
ferent maturity levels would be 
greatly simplified. 

There followed a number of com- 
prehensive scientific word-count 
studies based on the most frequent- 
ly used words, which exerted con- 
siderable influence on spelling text- 
book compilers. However, a large 
number of the “commonest words” 
are necessarily those common to 
adult rather than child usage. It 
may be said that the use of these 
word frequency studies has tended 
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to perpetuate the predominance of 
adult words in elementary-school 
lists because these studies are based 
wholly or in large part on formal 
adult correspondence and literary 
writing. 

One researcher, Leonard P. Ayres, 
discovered an important principle 
of word usage which has been re- 
affirmed by subsequent investigators. 
This principle may be stated as fol- 
lows: relatively few words constitute 
the bulk of words used in writing; 
the vast majority of words available 
in the English language are seldom 
used, There are thousands of highly 
specialized words in English that 
most persons will not use in an en- 
tire lifetime. 

A hundred words take care of 
over half of our writing needs even 
in adult life, and 1000 words do 
about 90 percent of the work. The 
operation of this principle can be 
observed in the frequencies tabu- 
lated for the words of the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge Teacher's Word Book. 
A glance at any page of the 30,000- 
word list indicates that the vast ma- 
jority of the words listed are seldorn 
used by writers. 

Teachers, as well as spelling cur- 
riculum makers, should re-examine 
the basic assumptions that underlie 
the derivation of spelling lists for 
elementary-school pupils. Are we to 
teach, for remote future use, from a 
spelling list based on the “‘cold-stor- 
age” principle? Or shall we teach 
from a child-use list more in har- 
mony with the principles of child 
growth and developmental learn- 
ing? 
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There are several reasons why 
child-use words in the spelling lists 
at all elementary-grade levels are 
preferable to words that have only 
a remote chance of being used by 
adults. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to predict with any high de- 
gree of certainty just which words 
among some 30,000, beyond the 
first 2000 or so, a child will most 
need to spell as an adult. Another 
reason is that, unless the largest 
share of the child’s time in spelling 
is devoted to child-use words, he 
will be left short in attempting to 
do written work on an elementary- 
school child’s level. The third point 
is that within child-use words the 
pupil has ample material for learn- 
ing to spell, for gaining genuine 
spelling power, for learning how to 
study a word so as to master it, for 
helping himself to word arialysis— 
all good preparation for learning to 
spe!’ adult words. 

All the essential spelling prin- 
ciples and habits can be learned by 
children through instruction with 
familiar, common-use words. These 
principles include forming the habit 
of proof-reading everything one 
writes; watching out for words that 
are not spelled as they sound; 
knowing when to drop final e be- 
fore adding img, as in the word 
“writing”; knowing how to form 
j “vals with s and es; knowing how 
to change a verb form by adding 
d or ed. Principles of word pronun- 
ciation, sounding, and syllabication 
can all be learned with words chil- 
dren know and enjoy using. 

Child-use words, because of the 
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meaning they have for pupils and 
the greater interest they arouse, aid 
a pupil in learning with understand- 
ing and contribute to the develop- 
ment of favorable attitudes toward 
learning to spell. Attempting to 
teach adult words or to teach prema- 
turely words unfamiliar to children 
is fatal to creating favorable atti- 
tudes toward spelling. Emphasis on 
a functional, child-use vocabulary in 
spelling tends to create good atti- 
tudes toward spelling lessons; the 
child gains a feeling of success be- 
cause he has achieved results that are 
meaningful and useful to him. 

The many slow learners in our 
schools can make visible progress in 
spelling when a simplified vocabu- 
lary is used. The words are easier to 
fix in mind when they are meaning- 
ful to begin with. Furthermore, with 
a simplified vocabulary, spelling can 
be better adjusted to the individual 
needs of pupils within the same 
class group. 


THE CHILD'S NEEDS 


According to the modern view- 
point in spelling, the child and his 
needs as a “struggling writer’ are 
placed in the forefront of the teach- 
ing process. To spell accurately 
when he writes, the pupil must be- 
gin fairly early to write for real pur- 
poses. The words he will want to 
express in writing tend to be the 
words he normally uses in speaking. 
These words should predominate in 
spelling lessons. Because of the in- 
herent interrelationships among all 
the language arts, it is a sound prin- 
ciple to exclude from the spelling 
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lists all words that the child would 
not recognize in reading, words that 
he does not use in conversation, or 
words whose meaning is unfamiliar 
to him. It would bea mistake to 
consider any child-use vocabulary as 
merely a “baby” vocabulary which 
must be discarded when the child 
attains adulthood. Quite the contrary 
—words such as “than,” “before,” 
“watch,” “tight,” “friend,” “more,” 
“talk” will be commonly used in 
writing throughout the individual’s 
lifetime. . 

If the pupils’ vocabularies need 
enlarging (and almost invariably 
this will be so), the teacher should 
use every effective means of in- 
creasing their stock of word mean- 
ings-and of improving their diction 
throughout the school day. 

At this point teachers may in- 
quire: “How will people learn the 
spelling vocabulary of adult usage 
unless they learn the words in the 
elementary school, since spelling 
ordinarily receives little attention in 
high school or college and many 
children leave school to work at the 
end of nine or ten years of 
schooling ?”’ 

There is no simple answer to this 
question. However, most literate 
persons, by analogy gained through 
spelling lessons, writing, and read- 
ing in the elementary grades and in 
high school, will be able to spell 
many adult words through their 
power of word analysis, sounding, 
and logical reasoning. Other sugges- 
titons are: Teach special vocabu- 
laries as occasion arises. For ex- 
ample, words specific to adult busi- 
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ness correspondence may be taught 
closer to the time students will ac- 
tually need to use them. Give col- 
lege students study outlines for 
spelling, as well as rules about the 
psychology of learning and practice. 
Teach students how to locate doubt- 
ful spellings and motivate them to 
do so. Advise them to use the dic- 
tionary when they are not sure of 
words and to keep lists of their par- 
ticular spelling “demons” at hand 
when they write. Make reference 
sources available to the older pupils 
and teach their use. Give more time 
in school to vocabulary-building as a 
stimulus to using a larger vocabu- 
lary in writing and to learning to 
spell the new words. 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 


In spite of 40 years’ research in 
word frequency in English writing, 
word counts are in their infancy. 
We need more and better counts 
that will include every form of 
word and reliable samplings in every 
type of writing and printed material 
both for children and adults. These 
lists should be kept up to date 
through frequent recounts. 

More comprehensive _ studies 
should be made of the spelling er- 
rors children make in written Eng- 
lish, particularly in their informal 
and independent attempts at ex- 
pressing their own ideas. Casual 
inspection of children’s writing sug- 
gests that errors are very common in 
the easy and frequently used words 
that are supposed to have been 
learned in previous spelling les- 
sons. + 











Accept—Don’t Reject Them 


What Can We Do About Slow Learners? 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


In The Clearing House 
* 


=! WE were compelled to an- 
swer this question—What do we 
know about slow learners?—many 
of us would be tempted to say: 
“Very little of any great conse- 
quence.” A little reflection, how- 
ever, would suffice to remind us that 
actually we know a good deal in the 
way of facts, but we haven't thought 
much about what the facts mean. 

Unfortunately, much of what we 
know seems to have more negative 
than positive significance. We know 
a great deal about what slow learn- 
ers can’t learn, but not much about 
what they can learn. We know a 
good deal about their negative or 
anti-social attitudes and behaviors, 
but very little about their positive 
ones. We know 2 great deal about 
their vices but comparatively little 
about their virtues. 


LITTLE IS KNOWN 


The reason we know so little, in 
any very constructive way, about the 
slow learners’ assets is that we tend 
to apply too narrow a standard in 
judging them. From long experi- 
ence, habit, and custom, we accept 
academic learning as the standard, 
and label as nonacademic anyone 
who fails to learn academic things. 
We identify citizenship with leader- 
ship and apply the label of poor 
citizenship to anyone who fails to 
get elected president of the class. 
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We identify virtue with meekness 
and label as a problem child or am 
incorrigible anyone who kicks ovef 
the traces or refuses to be pushed 
around. Our evaluative vocabulary 
is filled to overflowing with such 
prefixes as non-, un-, sub-, anti-, and 
the like. 

It is, of course, obvious to most 
persons that slow learners can and 
do learn. Many persons are inclined 
to say that it’s all a matter of time, 
“Give them more time and they caf 
learn, or can be made to learn, what 
anyone else can learn.” There is little 
basis for such a conclusion. Time is 
a factor in learning, to be sure, and 
there are “late bloomers’’ and “slow 
growers.” But time alone will not 
suffice. One can “teach’’ slow learn- 
ets quadratics from now till the end 
of time, but they will not learn 
quadratics. Why? Apparently be- 
cause quadratics is beyond the 
power of the slow learner to abstract 
and symbolize his experience. 

Even so, one cannot state cate- 
gorically, as many are inclined to 
do, that slow learners do not and 
cannot generalize, abstract, and sym- 
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bolize, and that they are not able to 
deal with abstractions. The only 
sound conclusion is that slow learn- 
efs cannot, on their own initiative, 
do these things on so high a level as 
their more fortunately endowed 
brothers and sisters. 

What we don’t know very much 
about is how far they really can go, 
under good teaching and guidance, 
in building up generalized mean- 
ings and in applying to their own 
problems of living the generalized 
meanings formulated by other 


people. 
THEY CAN REASON 


But slow learners can think, rea- 
son, abstract, generalize, interpret, 
and draw conclusions. They do all 
these things in precisely the same 
way anybody else does them. But 
their reasoning and thinking and 
concluding are seldom so deep, so 
subtle, so comprehensive as the rea- 
soning, thinking, and concluding 
cafried on by more fortunately en- 
dowed persons. They can reason and 
they can be taught to reason better, 
and the way they learn to reason 
better is by practicing reasoning 
with problems, situations, and data 
that are comprehensive and pertin- 
ent to their personal life situations. 

Note should be taken here of one 
of the most widely held, but mis- 
taken stereotypes concerning slow 
learners—that is, that they are hand- 
minded rather than book-minded. 

In a purely relative sense, the 
stereotype is valid. The reason is 
amply illustrated by the case of a 
young man who flunked out of 
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school but nevertheless became a 
noncommissioned officer in the 
Navy, in charge of engine mainten- 
ance on a destroyer. When asked 
how he accounted for his success 
and his interest, in view of his de- 
plorable school record, he replied, 
“I can see what I’m doing.’ But one 
must be careful not to draw the 
wholly erroneous conclusion that 
slow learners, academically speaking, 
are necessarily good with their 
hands. 

Individual slow learners are often 
better with their hands than indi- 
vidual rapid learners, but as a 
group, slow learners are seldom as 
good with their hands as are rapid 
learners as a group, provided of 
course that each group has had equal 
opportunities to use its hands as 
well as its heads. The reason we 
are so often mistaken here is that we 
tend to stuff bright children’s heads 
and neglect their hands, and con- 
trariwise, to train the slow learners’ 
hands and neglect their heads. 


ARE THEY INFERIOR? 


It is, of course, common knowl- 
edge that slow learners are frequent- 
ly trouble makers. They are often 
rebellious, aggressive, destructive, 
indifferent, hypercritical, insolent, 
noisy, lazy, and untruthful. In fact, 
many persons, including some teach- 
ers and psychologists, have been so 
impressed by the “un,” and “non,” 
and the ‘‘anti” qualities of slow 
learners’ social behavior that they 
have concluded slow learners have 
constitutionally inferior personali- 
ties. There is very little scientific data 
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to warrant any such conclusion, and 
a great deal to warrant the conclu- 
sion that slow learners, if given an 
Opportunity appropriate to their 
capacities and their circumstances, 
develop quite as wholesome person- 
alities as anyone else. One fairly re- 
cent and quite elaborate investiga- 
tion throws a good deal of light on 
this matter. The facts are contained 
in the doctoral thesis (1949) of 
Georgia F. Lightfoot, ‘‘Character- 
istics of Bright and Dull Children.” 

As a group, slow learners are very 
much like other children and youth 
in their developmental character- 
istics. Research in child development 
has established quite solidly the 
principle that each child has a char- 
acteristic development rate and pat- 
tern, and this principle holds for 
slow learners no less than for others. 


The developmental rate and pattern 
is determined in part by inheritance 
or native endowment and in part by 
nurture, but a child’s basic pattern 
cannot be greatly altered without 
grave risk of damage to the whole 
personality. 


TWO DEVELOPMENTAL FEATURES 


While each child is to a consider- 
able extent a law unto himself, there 
are nevertheless two very important 
features of the developmental char- 
acteristics of slow learners as a 
group that always must be kept 
clearly in mind. 

First, slow learners are very hard 
to distinguish from the normal or 
typical juvenile population in terms 
of their physical growth and de- 
velopment or in terms of their social 
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behaviors that hinge largely on 
physical factors. Age for age, they 
are likely to be a little less tall and 
heavy; to be a little retarded in 
dentition, in ossification of the 
bones, and in muscular strength 
than average children. But the dif- 
ferences are slight and many indi- 
vidual slow learners are in fact ac- 
celerated physiologically. 

Slow learners face precisely the 
same developmental tasks as average 
children and youth, in the same 
order and at about the same time. 
For example, adolescence begins at 
about the same age, typically, for 
slow learners as for others. The boys 
become girl-crazy and the girls boy- 
struck quite as regularly and quite 
as severely as their brighter brothers 
and sisters. Because of the greater 
economic pressure on most slow 
learners’ families, such children 
often develop the urge to earn 
money and establish their personal 
independence of parental control 
somewhat earlier than brighter chil- 
dren and youth. On the whole, 
however, differences in social de 
velopment between slow and bright 
children are not noteworthy. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT NORMAL 


Mental development is, of course, 
the feature of total development in 
which the slow learner is most con- 
spicuously different from the aver- 
age. If he is really a constitutional 
slow learner—and one ought never 
to conclude that he is except as the 
last resort—development of his 
mental capacities, while uneven and 
irregular, proceeds at a slower rate 
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and on a lower level than his physi- 
cal and social capacities. All kinds 
of intellectual behavior, such as 
reading and problem solving in 
arithmetic, that rely heavily on 
symbols and abstract concepts, will 
tend therefore to develop at much 
the same rate and with the same un- 
evenness as mental capacity itself. 

This is, of course, a fact that dis- 
tresses many teachers and parents 
and they often waste their own and 
everybody else’s time and energy 
and do a great deal of harm trying 
to alter the fact or in pretending 
that it is not a fact. 


SLOW LEARNER CAN LEARN 


There are many, many things a 
slow learner can learn, needs to 
learn, and would like to learn, and 
that are of great personal and social 
value. There is no need therefore to 
shed futile tears over the fact that 
he cannot learn to diagram a sen- 
tence, or solve a problem in simul- 
taneous equations. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


In conclusion, the most important 
and inclusive thing we know 
about slow learners is this. Given 
an opportunity and a kind of guid- 
ance and instruction that is well ad- 
justed to his capacities and his rate 
and pattern of development, the 
slow learner can and does arrive at 
maturity as a well-adjusted, well- 
behaved, selfsupporting, coopera- 
tive, and contributing member of 
the community. 

If we teachers, counselors, and 
parents can only learn to accept him 
for what he is and not reject him 
because he is not what we would 
wish him to be, we can easily de- 
velop the kind of school curriculum 
he needs. What we chiefly need to 
do is shake off a few of our own 
inhibitions and prejudices and let 
our imaginations go to work. There 
is ample evidence that teachers who 
are able to “let themselves go” and 
develop a positive attitude are find- 
ing that working with slow learners 
can be exciting and rewarding. @ 
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— ZorTY-six junior-high schools in the state of Wash- 
ington, out of 54 answering a recent questionnaire, re- 
ported a trend toward a core curriculum program. Thirty- 
nine principals said they favored it, citing higher student 
morale and fewer discipline problems; five were opposed ; 
and 10 said they were undecided. Core programs aim to har- 
monize the needs and interests of youth with the demands 
of society and emphasize student initiative in problem-solv- 
ing. Learning is organized without regard to conventional 
subject lines, usually for halfday periods, and homeroom 
and guidance functions are absorbed. “‘Selfsatisfied” or fear- 
ful teachers, principals, and college professors are holding 
back the trend, it was reported. 
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Open This Treasure Chest! 


Folklore for the School 


PHILip D. JORDAN 


In Socic! Education 


Nor until recently have the 
American scholar and classroom 
teacher appreciated the tremendous 
cultural resources and colorful ma- 
terials that are embodied in the 
people’s national heritage. Within 
the past quarter-century exploration 
along the folklore frontier and into 
the cultural back-of-beyond has 
pressed forward steadily and persis- 
tently so that today the inventory of 
the commoner’s contribution to 
American life and thought has as- 
sumed sizeable proportions. 

Although a johnny-come-lately to 
the schoolroom, folklore already is 
demonstrating that it sheds new 
light on the intricate pattern of na- 
tive experience and that, from its 
treasure chest of legends, tales, and 
ballads, it can and does enrich units 
in many areas—in the social studies, 
in literature, in contemporary prob- 
lems, and even in home economics 
and industrial arts. Fortunately for 
the teacher, a large amount of folk 
material has been collected, inter- 
preted, and made available. 

The major problem for the teach- 
er is not finding sufficient sources, 
for there are plenty at every level. 
The really important problem lies 
in the field of interpretation. Teach- 
ers must comprehend what folklore 
is and what it can do to enlarge the 
pupil’s understanding of his own 
background. 





Philip D. Jordan is Professor of 

History at the University of Minne- 

sota, Minneapolis. Reported from 

Social Education, XV (February, 
1951), 59-63, 74. 
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In the first place, folklore is no 
substitute for American literature 
or American history. No reputable 
folklorist ever has made that claim. 
But folklore can—and does—enrich 
both literature and history, adding a 
wonderful understanding of the 
people themselves and demonstrat- 
ing how native authors have utilized 
popular legends and beliefs. Folk- 
lore is the study of all that relates 
to observances and customs, to the 
notions, beliefs, traditions, supersti- 
tions, and prejudices of the com- 
mon people. Its motifs spring un- 
inhibited from human experiences 
and from stark emotions—fear, 
love, hatred, ambition. The social- 
studies teacher will recognize the 
fact that much of the people’s rich 
literature is particularly significant 
for the comprehension of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The people have told the real 
story of America, because they 
were telling of themselves. Even 
when they were busy crossing moun- 
tains, paddling up and down a 
score of mysterious rivers, ham- 
meting up a town, corn-seeding 
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virgin earth, lying in wait for the 
enemy at Bunker Hill or Shiloh or 
San Juan or Chateau Thierry or Iwo 
Jima or in Korea—when they were 
doing all this and more, the people 
were talking, recording their hopes 
and fears, and reaffirming their 
faith. These informal recordings 
comprise the stuff from which 
folklore is made. 


BRING COLOR TO THE PAST 


The utilization of ballads, leg- 
ends, tall-tales, and dances in the 
classroom, to bring color to the past 
and to preserve the folk heritage, is 
perfectly justifiable. There is no 
cause to be ashamed of the heritage 
left by the plain people. If both 
painter and man of letters find in- 
spiration and beauty in the common- 
er’s culture, then certainly the teach- 
er may feel entitled to draw deep 
from the folklore’s well. Whitman 
went to this font; and Carl Sand- 
burg, loving simple people and sim- 
ple things, has always been sensitive 
to ordinary life and ordinary things. 
History, literature, and folklore be- 
long together, for each is a part of 
the other. Washington Irving, 
knowing this, wove local traditions 
and legends into many of his 
stories; Cooper's Leatherstocking 
Tales demonstrate remarkable 
knowledge of Indian customs and 
beliefs; Hawthorne’s Great Stone 
Face is rooted in local legend; and 
the writings of Longfellow were 
steeped in the wisdom held by plain 
people. No American knew better 
or appreciated more folk speech and 
idiosyncrasies than did Mark Twain. 
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His books are in a very real sense 
compendiums of folk culture. 

Yet it is doubtful whether or not 
folklore as such—concentrated folk- 
lore—should be taught in the grade 
school or even in the high school. I 
am not sure that folklore units ac- 
complish their purpose. The grade- 
school child is not prepared to take 
in too much at a time. And folk 
material, torn from its frame of 
reference, is apt to be both dull 
and monotonous. I am a trifle fear- 
ful that some folklorists in their en- 
thusiasm and zeal may be insisting 
over much that folklore be given 
more and more attention in the cur- 
riculum just because it is folklore. 
Currently, folklore is so popular 
in this country that it is a fad. I do 
not wish to see folk material enter 
the classroom merely because a 
vogue pushes it there; I do not wish 
the teacher to be manipulated into 
a position where pressure forces her 
to “follow the crowd.” I do not 
wish this because I know that folk- 
lore will suffer as a result. Unless a 
study of the people’s culture can 
contribute to the growth of the 
child, can assist him to understand 
the American way of life, can help 
him to appreciate native esthetics— 
unless folklore can do this, there 
seems little justification for its en- 
trance into the school. 


INTEGRATE IT NORMALLY 


The better use of folk material, it 
seems to me, is by indirection. If 
folklore can be integrated norm- 
ally and naturally with all those 
areas that have to do with the Amer- 
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ican pattern, why then it will add 
immeasurably to the pupil’s under- 
standing and appreciation for the 
forces that have moulded him and 
his society. It will expose the char- 
acteristics of the hero, the imagina- 
tion inherent in the ring-tailed roar- 
er, the beauty of the ballad, the 
broad river of humor that fiows 
steadily through so much prose and 
poetry, the rich imagery of folk- 
say, the wisdom of proverb-sense— 
a common sense that is surprisingly 
canny and reveals mass attitudes and 
mass reactions. This people-sense, 
expressed in proverbs and toasts and 
even riddles, is a rather reliable 
guide that helps to evaluate group 
ethics. The people, speaking in- 
formally as the folk, say what they 
think. Pretense and pomposity are 
foreign to folklore. The frontier 
experience, for example, produced a 
blessing to be said before meals, 
and this couplet certainly exposes 
something of the whole spirit and 
philosophy of the land of cock-a- 
hoop: 


O Lord, bless this food and meat 
And all you devils pitch in and eat. 


Folklore always, as it has in the 
past, is going to keep history hu- 
manized and within the grasp of the 
common man; it always is going to 
enliven and give zest to the histori- 
cal narrative; it always is going to 
preserve in the national memory 
songs and stories the people have 
treasured. 

The people made Uncle Sam both 
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a person and a symbol; the people 
inscribed on the face of the land a 
folk culture dedicated, not to their 
rulers, but to themselves; and the 
people created their heroes in their 
own image and likeness—Paul Bun- 
yan, giant feller of trees; Sam Slick, 
sly trader; Johnny Appleseed, plant- 
er of the wilderness; Casey Jones, 
ill-fated engineer on the Cannon- 
ball Express; Mike Fink, Ohio river 
pirate; and mighty John Henry, the 
steel-drivin’ man. The wayfaring 
Arkansas Traveler is better known 
to Americans than is the second 
president of the United States. And 
thousands of children who cuddle 
teddy bears never realize that this 
toy took its name from a folk char- 
acter named Teddy, who wore his 
glasses on a ribbon and carried a big 
stick. 


THE COMMONER’S HERITAGE 


The spread and sweep of Amefi- 
can life, reaching from ancient cen- 
turies to the neurotic now and em- 
bracing a mighty continent is so big 
and complex, so intricate, indeed, 
that no one academic discipline can 
explain it completely. The facets of 
our way of living take a thousand, 
thousand different gleaming shapes. 
Each brilliant, cut and polished by 
the people, reflects the onrush of 
ourselves. The nameless commoner, 
swinging the broad blade, seeding 
the soil, marching to battle, raising 
his family in freedom’s light—the 
commoner through the ages has left 
a rich folk heritage worthy of pres- 
ervation by the schools. . 
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How to Restore their Vitality 





Those Citizenship Clichés! 


STANLEY E. DIMOND 


In NEA Journal 


C ITIZENSHIP clichés contain 
kernels of great truth. Have they 
become dulled in meaning by con- 
stant repetition? Since they are 
repeated so frequently, we need 
occasionally to reexamine the basis 
for their earlier popularity. By our 
teaching, we can restore their orig- 
inal vitality ! 

Citizen cliché number one is 
“Every teacher is a teacher of citi- 
zenship.”” In what sense is every 
teacher a teacher of citizenship? Are 
all teachers equally responsible 
when, for example, school property 
is disfigured? Are all teachers ex- 
pected to contribute to citizenship 
objectives? 

The effectiveness of school citi- 
zenship programs depends on the 
answers to these questions. Consider 
the too-common defacement prob- 
lem. The trouble may be caused by 
a few students with deepseated emo- 
tional maladjustments, or the diff- 
culty may arise because of wide- 
spread boredom caused by poor 
teaching methods, or by requiring 
pupils to take courses for which 
they have little ability or interest. 


UNDERSTAND PUPILS BETTER 


This problem, like most school 
problems, indicates that as teachers 
we need to understand our pupils 
better. We need to know what be- 
haviors are approved in homes, in 
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the neighborhood around the school, 
and by the students’ companions. 
We need to know whether each pu- 
pil is having his major human needs 
satisfied. As all teachers help satisfy 
fundamental needs, the groundwork 
for better citizenship is developed. 

All of us need love and affection 
in the sense described by George H. 
Preston in The Substance of Mental 
Health as the “quality which lets 
two people come close to each other 
without fear of ridicule or rejection, 
expecting understanding, sympathy, 
tolerance, and protection, if pro- 
tection is needed.” All of us need 
friends. The feeling of belonging 
must be satisfied if we are to be 
happy, well-adjusted persons. Un- 
fortunately, there are pupils in most 
schools who are rejected. For these 
lonely children, school is a bleak 
place with few satisfactions. 

All of us need to be successful 
some of the time. The effect of con- 
stant failure is disintegrating. It de- 
stroys morale and ambition. Innum- 
erable teachers, during the war 
years, witnessed the zeal and intel- 
ligence displayed by “dull” pupils 














CITIZENSHIP 


when they found success in paper 
drives and other war activities. 
There are other needs—for eco- 
nomic security, for freedom from 
fear, for freedom from intense guilt 
feelings, for sharing, for personal 
integration. The math teacher, the 
typing teacher, the coach, the Latin 
teacher—every teacher can aid in 
satisfying the basic needs for some 
pupils. Every teacher is a “teacher 
of citizenship,” every teacher helps 
the citizenship program—when he 
aids in the satisfaction of basic hu- 
man needs and when, in his human 
relationships, he is democratic. 


TEACHING DEMOCRACY: HOW? 

Another familiar cliché is: “We 
must indoctrinate for democracy.” 
Today, teaching democracy is recog- 
nized by many as essential for sur- 
vival. Yet, General Omar Bradley 
wrote in Colliers in 1949 “. . . wher- 
ever our armies were stationed, the 
people were bewildered by Ameri- 
cans who appeared indifferent to the 
political and philosophical origins 
and nature of the most powerful 
and progressive nation in the world. 
When driven into a corner intellec- 
tually, our soldiers were forced to 
fall back on our wage scales, our 
automobiles, our refrigerators—and 
eventually and triumphantly to the 
American bathroom—for their de- 
fense. Here is an indictment not 
only of American education but of 
the irresponsible indifference of 
citizens who have permitted this 
vacuum to remain.” 

Part of the difficulty in teaching 
democracy arises from an assump- 
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tion that “democracy” is a simple, 
one-element concept. Rather, democ- 
racy is a complex thought process, 
made up of several parts. Therefore, 
we teach democracy best when we 
use a many-sided approach. Four 
useful approaches are: 

1. The emotional appeal—Youth 
require high motivation. In all ages, 
appeals to the emotions have stirred 
young people. Flag ceremonies, 
films of historic persons, pilgrimages 
in person to the great American his- 
toric shrines, musical and dramatic 
productions are important to schools 
if they are to stir young people to 
believe in democracy. 

2. The intellectual appeal— 
Youth require understanding. High 
motivation through emotional de- 
vices is inadequate if boys and girls 
do not also get a keen intellectual 
understanding of the meaning of 
democracy. Teachers need to spend 
time having pupils develop demo- 
cratic criterions. Classes need to 
test specific past and present situa- 
tions against these democratic cfi- 
terions. Pupils should study the 
great documents of American de- 
mocracy. They need to generalize 
from these intellectual experiences 
about what democracy means to 
them. 

3. The participation approach— 
Youth require a chance to live dem- 
ocratically. “Democracy is caught 
as well as taught.” (Another citi- 
zenship cliché.) Student participa- 
tion in the government of the school 
is one of the finest laboratories for 
teaching democracy. But to be really 
effective pupils must feel that 
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their decisions actually count. 

4. The mental-hygiene approach 
—Youth require help with emo- 
tional disturbances. The lack of re- 
spect for the individual worth of 
other human beings displayed by 
some young people is primarily a 
mental-hygiene problem. Similarly, 
the failure to be concerned about 
“the general welfare’’ is a symptom 
of failure to mature. This imma- 
turity, again, requires help through 
mental hygiene. 

Indoctrinate for democracy? Yes, 
but be sure to use a multiple ap- 
proach. Limiting democratic teach- 
ing to a single approach yields fail- 
ure. 


TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING 


Another cliché found in many 
schools is: “A fundamental objec- 
tive is to develop the ability to 
think.” During the past few years, 
teachers have been exhorted to teach 
the scientific method, to train pupils 
to analyze propaganda, to teach 
critical thinking. These are worthy 
goals, but evidence indicates that 
very little critical thinking is done 
in the schools. Teachers seem not 
to have been able to fit critical 
thinking into an organized concep- 
tual framework and then to employ 
this framework at designated spots 
in the school curriculum. 

For classroom purposes there 
seem to be advantages in using this 
simple problem-solving formula: 
(1) define the problem; (2) set up 
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tentative solutions; (3) seek evi- 
dence supporting these solutions; 
(4) determine the most reasonable 
and logical solution; and (5) act on 
the conclusion. If students could 
have practice in the use of this 
formula at regular intervals, partic- 
ularly in the secondary schools, the 
objective of teaching pupils to think 
could be more easily achieved. 

Teaching by problem-solving 
techniques seems to require better 
teaching skills than some teachers 
possess. Insecurity develops when 
a teacher first departs from the 
course of study or the textbook. As 
one teacher remarked, “The young- 
sters thought of a couple of solu- 
tions which had never entered my 
head.” This fear of the different, of 
appearing before a class without 
every five minutes allocated, holds 
back too many teachers. 


FEAR OF CONTROVERSIES 


Another fear holding back the 
teaching of critical thinking is the 
fear of dealing with controversial 
questions. But the time has passed 
when schools can leave out the most 
vital part-of the learning experience 
—the present. Parents, schoolboards, 
and administrators must insist that 
teachers deal with the realistic ques- 
tions of the day. Failure to deal 
with these questions can only mean 
a failure to develop intelligent citi- 
zens who can help solve the mo- 
mentous questions of this cen- 
tury. ® 


WESTERN Reserve University has adopted a tuition-by-in- 


stalment plan. 








The Great Debate 


Organized Interests and Federal Aid 
to Education 


CHARLES J. STANLEY, JR. 


In School and Society 


De issue of federal aid to edu- 
cation engages the attention of 
many organized interests, the views 
of all of which must be considered, 
if the proposed legislation for fed- 
eral aid is to be written intelligently 
and appraised critically by the pub- 
lic. While the views of some or- 
ganized interests are well known, 
others have not received in the pub- 
lic press the attention they deserve. 

In general, the views of federal 
governmental agencies on federal 
aid to education have shown a 
change from one of hostility during 


the twenties to one of quiet accept- 
ance of the idea during the thirties, 
to one of active support of federal 
aid by the middle forties. This has 
been true of the President, the Com- 
missioners of Education, and the 
Senate. 


THE HOUSE: LAST HURDLE? 
The Senate has passed a federal- 
aid bill. The House, however, has 
not yet reached the state of giving 
support for federal aid, and it is 
regarded by some as being the last 
hurdle which legislation for federal 
aid to education must pass before 
it is enacted into law. While this 
may be true, it must be remembered 
that a shift of administration may 
change the trend of what now ap- 


pears to be almost united support 
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from the agencies of the government 
named for federal aid to education. 

The current debate concerning the 
distribution of federal funds to non- 
public schools as well as to public 
schools tends to exaggerate the fe- 
ligious issue and to obscure several 
other important issues on federal 
aid to education. 

Attention will be turned here to 
points of significant agreement and 
disagreement among the organized 
interests on five major issues on 
federal aid to education: 

1. The most fundamental agree- 
ment is that state and local control 
of education be maintained. 

2. On the question of economy 
or appropriations the range of 
opinion extends from that of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting organized business; and the 
Friends of the Public Schools, repre- 
senting organized taxpayers, both 
of which are opposed to federal aid 
to education, to that of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which ad- 
vocates that the federal government 
assume the major share of the re- 
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sponsibility for the support of edu- 
cation. Between these extremes lie 
the National Education Association, 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
and the American Jewish Congress. 
The Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mends that state departments of edu- 
cation be strengthened and appro- 
priations of state and local funds 
for education be increased. 

3. There is fundamental agree- 
ment on a “just and equitable” dis- 
tribution of federal funds in states 
which maintain separate schools for 
Negroes. Differences of opinion 
prevail concerning the elimination 
of state differentials in the support 
of Negro schools. Most insistent on 
the elimination of discrimination are 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


and the American Jewish Congress. 
The National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support the de- 
mand for the elimination of differ- 
entials on a gradual basis. 


THE SEGREGATION ISSUE 


On the question of segregation, 
the opinion ranges from that of the 
demand of the NAACP and the 
American Jewish Congress for the 
total abolition of segregation, to the 
demands for the maintenance of the 
present status from other groups. 
The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended 
the abolition of segregation. The 
other organized interests have ex- 
pressed few, if any, explicit opin- 
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ions on the segregation issue. 

4. As is well known, the most 
fundamental disagreement among 
the organized interests currently 
centers around the question of fed- 
eral aid to nonpublic schools. Both 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor favor aid to nonpublic 
schools. The Federal Council of 
Churches and the’ American Jewish 
Congress are opposed. 

The Supreme Court has rendered 
decisions which have tended to sup- 
port the granting of certain types 
of public aid to nonpublic schools. 
Books and transportation are ex- 
amples. The Advisory Committee 
on Education of 1938 recommend- 
ed that certain types of services 
(health and welfare) be made avail- 
able equally to pupils in public and 
nonpublic schools. At the present 
writing, opinion in this area is so 
conflicting that a more definite state- 
ment cannot be made. 


RECOGNIZE SCHOOL WORTH 


5. All organized interests recog- 
nize the worth of the schools and 
have made suggestions for their im- 
provement. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the Friends of the 
Public Schools stress the necessity 
of inculcating in pupils a patriotic 
love of our nation and its political 
institutions. They feel, however, 
that the schools should give a more 
thorough grounding in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and American 
history. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People has placed its main emphasis 
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on extending equal educational op- 
portunities to pupils now deprived 
of them, especially to the children 
of the minority which it serves. It 
contends that the exclusively aca- 
demic character of the curriculum 
should be deemphasized and more 
attention given to studies that may 
function in the daily lives of pupils. 
The American Federation of 
Labor has expressed similar objec- 
tives of extending educational op- 
portunities and of making them 
functional. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference censures the 
public schools for their neutrality 
with respect to religion and moral- 
ity. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has endeavored to incorpor- 
ate the essentials of the aims which 
the noneducational interests ¢ ~neral- 
ly espouse, though oftentim.. in so 
doing it has created a synthesis, es- 
pecially in the social sciences, which 
has led the more conservative organ- 
izations to charge it with attempting 
to undermine pupils’ confidence in 
American ideals of government. 
From this survey two general 
concluding statements may be made: 
1. The views of organized inter- 
ests show conclusively that public 
opinion on federal aid is not one 
but many and varied. 
2. The study of the issues of (a) 
control, (4) separate schools for 
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racial minorities, (¢) public funds 
to nonpublic schools, and (e) the 
role of education in American 
democracy as they relate to the dis- 
cussion of federal aid to education 
shows that, in addition to opinion 
being divided among the organized 
interests, opinion on each of the 
major issues is divided and is under- 
going a continuous change. 

Educators may react to these find- 
ings in several ways. They may 
remain silent on the need for ade- 
quate support of education and thus 
run the risk of losing the amount 
of public support for federal aid al- 
ready gained. They may take a 
strictly partisan attitude and assume 
that the educational profession is 
the only legitimate spokesman on 
the subject. This, of course, would 
alienate large segments of the pub- 
lic. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


A possible third course is for edu- 
cators, in cooperation with the repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, racial 
minorities, and religions, to work 
out a plan for the financing of 
schools in which the legitimate in- 
terests of all functional groups are 
recognized. If this were done, the 
long continued discussion of federal 
aid to education could be taken out 
of the arena of controversy. e 


SL ss pedagogical spoon-feeding and fewer class meet- 
ings’ for upperclass college students so that they could do 
more work on their own—reading, laboratory experiments, 
and projects—-was urged by Dr. Raymond Walters, president 
of the University of Cincinnati, recently. Fewer teachers, 
higher salaries, and better education would result, he said. 
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Awaken the Creative Spirit! 


Writers Are Made 


DONALD G. ANDERSON 


In Elementary English 


tow can anyone presume to 


‘teach’ creative writing? Writers 
ate born, not made. You can’t 
teach a child how to get an 
inspiration! Maybe you can teach 
your pupils how to write, but not 
how to write creatively. To be real- 
ly creative, you've got to get new 
ideas, inspirations—and you can't 
do that in a classroom by telling 
Johnny, ‘Go get yourself an inspira- 
tion and write a poem.’ ” 

The teacher who dared voice his 
convictions so emphatically probably 
represents an opinion shared silent- 
ly by more than a few teachers 
throughout the country. If what he 
says is true, many questions concern- 
ing current practice in language arts 
instruction must be answered. Can 
pupils be stimulated in the class- 
room to do creative writing, or must 
the writing be ‘‘plain and practical,” 
unadorned by any creative aspects? 
Is “inspiration necessary for crea- 
tion,” and if so, is it teachable— 
of is it at least producible in the 
classroom? 

If it is true that the creative 
writer is esoteric, if he composes by 
means of “divine inspiration,” then 
the teacher who draws his salary as 
an instructor of creative writing is 
receiving money under false pre- 
tenses. According to this argument, 
creative writing cannot be taught. 

Actually, creative writing can be 
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taught. The “inspiration’’ our 
teacher speaks of is probably mythi- 
cal rather than real, at least in the 
sense in which he uses the term. 
The “new ideas” which our critic 
speaks of as being essential to 
creativity are as a matter of fact 
never actually new. The most effec- 
tive creation takes place not in a 
vacuum but through life’s most sig- 
nificant experiences. Finally, creative 
writing can be taught effectively 
both through an integrative organi- 
zation of education and through the 
experience curriculum. 

Creation does not spring from in- 
spitation as the word is used in its 
older sense. Neither does creation 
involve the use of new ideas, if by 
“new” is meant some concept which 
has never before existed in the mind 
of man or which has never been ex- 
pressed by man. On the other hand, 
creation does involve inspiration 
and new ideas if we are careful to 
define just what is meant by these 
terms. The sudden flash of insight 
which comes to a writer without ap- 
parent cause is well known to all 
of us. While there is certainly noth- 
ing supernatural about such insight, 
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such a state of mind can, with care, 
be deliberately induced. 

Creativity and originality are 
often taken to be synonymous, and 
there is probably some justification 
for the identification. Certainly a 
creative artist is not one who apes 
others’ works and words. The stamp 
of his own personality must be on 
his productions. He must be origi- 
nal in that his writing must proceed 
from the fertile ground of his own 
experiences. Since his experiences 
are not quite like those of anyone 
else on earth, he cannot help being 
original. The originality which we 
may expect is the newness which is 
derived from the rearrangement of 
old or farniliar materials. 


PROVIDE VARIED EXPERIENCES 


But it is worth noticing that there 
obviously must be materials to be 
worked with, and here is an im- 
portant implication for the teacher 
of creative writing. In order that 
the child may have such experiences, 
the teacher should both provide 
them and help him become aware 
of those he has already stored up. 
Experiences which are rich, varied, 
and provocative are the basis of ex- 
pression and creation. 

Specific procedures for luring the 
creative spirit out from the depths 
of its hiding place within a child 
may be suggested briefly. Three fun- 
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damental methods are open to the 
teacher of creative writing. In the 
first place, he should endeavor to 
awaken the students to an awareness 
of the fund of experiences each of 
them has already present and lying 
within himself ready to be used for 
esthetic enjoyment. Secondly, the 
teacher should convince those pupils 
who are already aware of their ex- 
periences that those experiences afe 
in themselves valuable and worth- 
while, that not all poems must be 
about butterflies and fairies and the 
moon, that everyday happenings are 
also worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion and treatment. Finally, he may 
provide experiences, which may be 
both vicarious and first-hand, for the 
children to savor. Such activities as 
reading literary examples, group 
creation of poems and stories, using 
paintings and music as sources of 
experiences are all specific methods 
falling within these three patterns. 

Creative writing is not, then, 
unteachable. It does, however, de- 
mand the best kind of teaching. The 
creative spirit is not producible on 
demand, but it may be enticed from 
its hiding place by a tactful, sympa- 
thetic, patient, friendly teacher. 
Creative writing is a god-like proc- 
ess, for the function of the gods is 
to create. Good teachers can and do 
help children achieve this state of 
near-divinity. By 


MA sconcerrions by the public that progressive education 
neglects subject matter, does not teach moral values, produces undis- 
ciplined people, and even undermines our government, ate perpetuat- 
ed by teachers who try to remake society instead of improve the 
quality of instruction and student achievement, says Dean Willard B. 
Spalding of the University of Illinois College of Education. 














Making Social Problems Alive 





Guest Speakers Within the Classroom 


SARAH Lois MILLER 


In Obio Schools 


Due curriculum of the 9A social 
studies in the Cleveland public 
schools includes the study of current 
social problems, such as the prob- 
lems of crime, housing, and com- 
munity .relations. To broaden my 
students’ outlook on these matters I 
decided to establish a forum of 
Outside speakers within the class- 
room. 

It was surprisingly easy, with the 
aid of our principal, to obtain speak- 
ers who could talk interestingly to 
15-year-olds. One term we had a 
librarian who discussed the influence 
of poetry on social problems, a pro- 
bation officer who spoke on juve- 
nile delinquency, a social worker 
who spoke on recreational needs, 
and a club woman who explained 
the significance of Jewish holidays. 
The latter was accompanied by a 
high-school boy who sang the songs 
used in the services. 

Speakers presented their topics 
during a regular class period after 
the class had completed the study 
of a unit. I arranged with another 
teacher to permit two classes to 
double up and approximately 80 
students were present at each meet- 
ing. 

Speakers were introduced by a 
student chairman chosen for his 
good work during the preceding 
weeks, The chairman wrote his own 
introduction. A student secretary 
took the minutes but other students 
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who wished could hand in a report 
on the discussion the next day. 
These reports proved interesting, 
often reflecting the students’ reac- 
tions to the speech. One student 
spoke of his fascination by the 
strange chanting of the Jewish 
hymns, a second questioned the ad- 
visability of making too many al- 
lowances for the delinquent, while 
a third student from a class in which 
the students were inclined to argue 
a great deal pointed to the differ- 
ence between too much talk based 
on unsubstantiated opinions and 
talk based on knowledge of facts as 
exemplified by a previous lecture. 
I found that a follow-up with re- 
ports, minutes, and a brief discus- 
sion on the following day created 
a more attentive attitude during the 
forum. 

The benefits from the forum were 
many. It gave some students an 
opportunity to conduct a large meet- 
ing and through the question-and- 
answer period gave all the students 
an opportunity to participate in one. 

It afforded an opportunity to dis- 
play courtesy. The chairman served 
as a host to the speaker before the 
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lecture began. Students were taught 
to express their appreciation of the 
talk to the guest at the end of the 
period, if they desired to be polite. 

Several students joined a junior 
community council mentioned by 
the social worker which attempted 
to meet the needs of the teenagers 
in the community. In addition, it 
brought information and points of 
view the students might not other- 
wise have obtained. 

The social studies department 
made friends. Some of the speakers 
have returned to address classes 
over a period of five semesters. This 
past semester the probation officer 
was so pleased with the response of 
the class he offered to come another 
time and show us some colored 
movies he had made as a hobby. 
The class spent an enjoyable and 


educational period watching a film 


on vocational opportunities for 
youth in our community. 

Later one of the students suggest- 
ed that since the guests had provid- 
ed programs for us, we should re- 
ciprocate with a program prepared 
especially for them. The suggestion 


was accepted. The secretary extend- 
ed invitations. Hostesses were chos- 
en and a committee was appointed 
to prepare the program. 

The committee wrote and rewrote 
the narration before it considered 
the script satisfactory; called on 
all available talent in the class for 
the cast; rehearsed and directed be- 
fore school, during lunch time, and 
after school; and practiced in the 
hall or cloakroom when a classroom 
was not available. 

The result was a beautiful pro- 
gram. It was based on the picture 
story, “The Negro in America,” 
printed in Coronet for May, 1950, 
accompanied by violin playing and 
group singing, interspersed with 
poetry and interpretive dancing of 
original choreography. 

The visitors were pleased with 
the efforts extended in their honor. 
When, in conclusion, a student ex- 
pressed her appreciation for the 9A 
social-studies group, the hearty ap- 
plause which followed was a testi- 
monial to the stimulation derived 
from having brought guest 7 
into the classroom. 





Every school can have as many as 50 teachers to a classroom 
if it uses the talent and experience of its local citizens, an- 
nounces the Metropolitan School Study Council, a research 
affiliate of Teachers College, Columbia University. Schools 
in Garden City, Manhasset, Great Neck, and Bronx Park, 
N. Y., and Essex Falls, N. J. cooperated in the experiment. 
Pl. xtographers, chemists, artists, policemen, scientists, com- 
mercial airline pilots, a newspaper columnist, a big-league 
baseball player, a printer, mothers, and a grandmother ex- 
plained their professions, occupations, skills, hobbies, and 
travels. Details are given in the report, Fifty Teachers to a 
Classroom, just published by the Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
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A Vital Need in Education 





Teaching People to Think 


CLYDE E. CURRAN 


In Progressive Education 


“W aavever else teachers may 
consider vital to their work, all aim 
to teach students to think. When- 
ever secondary, elementary, or col- 
lege teachers remove their minds 
from the immediate task of teaching 
history, spelling, or chemistry and 
ask, ‘““What is this job all about? 
What am I trying to do for these 
young people and myself?” they 
seek fundamentals that go beyond 
the immediate task. Helping stu- 
dents to lead a reasoning, thought- 
ful life is certainly one of these fun- 
damentals. 

Granted that teaching students to 
think is one of the most important 
purposes of education, how is it 
done? As soon as this question is 
asked difficulties arise. A complete 
amswer must consider the nature of 
man, the nature of mind, and the 
mechanics of thought. 

The principal difficulty appears to 
center on the meaning of mind. 
What is the human mind? Here 
enigmas are presented over which 
the philosophers have wrangled for 
centuries. Traditionally, educators 
have described the mind as a natural 
endowment that develops when 
brought into association with lofty 
ideas. Almost all the teachers I have 
talked with have similar views. But 
John Dewey, in his book How We 
Think, has empirically described re- 
flective thought, without delving 
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into the mysteries of what mind ss. 
Like the scientist who asks, not what 
electricity is, but how does elec- 
tricity work, Dewey asks, how do 
we think? His hypothesis consti- 
tutes a down-to-earth analysis of 
what people do when they go about 
thinking. 

The following clarification is to 
be gained from a study of his hypo- 
thesis. Thought functions to clear 
doubt, resolve conflict. Situations 
where confusion prevails precede 
thought. All people face many such 
situations daily. Whenever an in- 
dividual’s course of action is block- 
ed and he doesn’t know what to do, 
confusion and doubt arise. 

But whenever people expel doubt 
and confusion through an analysis 
of facts, a projection of possible 
solutions drawn from facts, the 
judging and selection of the best so- 
lution, then act on the best possible 
solution to verify or reject its va- 
lidity, we have an illustration of re- 
flective thought. This way of behav- 
ing does not belong to some special 
place in the anatomy or reside in a 
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restricted set of activities within the 
head. 

A mechanic repairing a motor il- 
lustrates how reflection works. An 
automobile has been brought to a 
garage. The mechanic tries the start- 
er with no response. His initial re- 
action is one of perplexity. He 
draws on previous experience for 
data, facts. From these data he sur- 
mises possible reasons why the car 
won't start (ideas, inferences). He 
observes the ignition system, check- 
ing inferences against further facts. 
After weighing more inferences 
against further facts drawn from 
observation, he decides (judges) 
that a clogged gas line keeps the 
car from starting. He then tests this 
idea by repairing the line and trying 
the starter again. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


What are the implications of such 
an empirical description of thought 
for educators? Thinking is not con- 
fined to the act of bringing students 
into contact with ideas regardless of 


how eminent the source. Mental 
prowess does not develop through 
the cultivation of some mysterious 
entity called “mind.” Reflective 
thought does not belong to a special 
set of subject matter, but qualifies 
behavior wherever observation and 
judgment serve to alleviate confu- 
sion. Thinking is a way of respond- 
ing to doubt. Orderly habits of 
thought do not come through a 
direct appeal to a distinctive “think- 
ing power.” 

Thought arises indirectly when 
purposes and problems present a 
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need to think. These habits develop 
in professions and occupations 
where classifications of information, 
observation, judgment, and testing 
of conclusions further the work at 
hand. In adult life the effective per- 
formance of a job calls for varying 
degrees of organized habits of 
thought. The work of everyday life 
demands a continued process of 
testing inferences and speculations 
in experiences. Issues and conflicts 
of the contemporary scene stand as 
a constant stimulus and check for 
effective thought. Ordered proce- 
dures effect desired ends. The prov- 
ince of mind and thought does not 
reside in some special place or be- 
long to a chosen few, but permeates 
all of life where problems . need 
solving. 

How do teachers guide pupils in 
developing reflective habits of think- 
ing? First, they must analyze their 
individual students. They must 
know how students think. Scient- 
ists face this problem in under- 
standing how electricity wotks. 
They observe electricity under con- 
trolled conditions. Educators must 
do the same. Each teacher must be a 
student of individual pupils. He 
must know their hopes, desires, in- 
terests, motives, attitudes, and aims. 
He gains this knowledge from a 
carefully conducted investigation of 
each individual in his class. He does 
not stand alone in this enterprise, 
however. The vast resources of bi- 
ology, psychology, and sociology 
facilitate such a study. The teacher 
must know how school environment 
acts on individuals to modify habits 
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of thought, see the way individual 
powers express themselves in a so- 
cial environment. 

Teachers face the important task 
of knowing how their relations with 
their pupils and colleagues further 
or impede the development of their 
pupils’ reasoning powers. They may 
teach athletics, mathematics, science, 
shop work, or literature. If they 
wish to guide their pupils in de- 
veloping the ability to think, they 
must know their pupils and how 
their propensities react to environ- 
mental factors. Individuals do their 
own thinking. No one can accom- 
plish this job for them. The quality 
and intensity of thought depends on 
environmental stimulation, how- 
ever. A_ stimulating environment 
stems from pupils’ needs, interests, 
and desires. When students con- 
tinually face situations that con- 
stantly arouse new needs, and per- 
plexities which call for observation, 
judgment, and testing of conclu- 
sions in experience, we have the 
mecessary conditions for thought. 
Teachers can guide pupils in think- 
ing by understanding their desires 
and motives and at the same time by 
knowing how environment operates 
to stimulate thought. 

The thought process is the same 
for youth as for adults. Children 
face problems, select acts to meet 
specific ends, engage in operations 
that demand judgment. There is a 
difference between the cultivation 
of thinking of adults and children, 
however. Adults operate under ex- 
ternal pressures. They have the 
problems of making a living, pro- 
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viding for a family, satisfying press- 
ing economic and domestic de- 
mands. Their occupations force 
them into specialized and often re- 
stricted patterns of thought. Fre- 
quently the intelligent character of 
their work is incidental or acciden- 
tal. There are genuine educative 
values in their pursuit, but because 
of its indirect nature and limited 
scope, seldom do these values be- 
come explicit. 


A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


The lack of these limitations on 
youth makes the problem of select- 
ing activities that terminate in 
thoughtful behavior extremely com- 
plex. This offers educators their 
most challenging opportunity: the 
opportunity of providing an educa- 
tive environment where the only 
restriction resides in the needs of 
the pupils. Here educators have the 
opportunity to provide occupations 
that prepare youth for adult life 
through developing habits of 
thought and reflection during their 
present pursuits. Stimulating experi- 
ences in youth that develop habits 
conducive to continuous inquiry 
overcome restrictions of thought in 
adult life. To quote from Joseph 
Ratner’s Intelligence in the Modern 
World, John Dewey's Philosophy, 
training in youth that develops “‘cur- 
iosity, suggestion, and habits of ex- 
ploring and testing; which increases 
sensitiveness to questions and love 
of inquiry into the puzzling and 
unknown,” provides the best assur- 
ance against arrested development 
of reflection in adult life. 0 











Lack of Finances—or Interest? 


Why Some Able High-School Graduates 
Do Not Go to College 


Leroy E. BARBER 


In The School Review 


i Ul ary high-school graduates 
possessed of college ability do not 
go to college. This well-known fact 
has been the subject of several il- 
luminating studies. 

This writer, planning an investi- 
gation into this matter, decided 
against the use of the questionnaire. 
The better chance to obtain the truth 
seemed to him to lie in the study 
of individual cases through face-to- 
face interviews; observations of the 
family, home, and job situations in 
each case; and study of high-school 
records and other pertinent evi- 
dence. 

Early in 1949 the writer can- 
vassed the 1948 graduates of the 
three academic high schools of his 
own city, Erie, Pennsylvania. Of 
the 763 graduates, 183 had intelli- 
gence quotients of 115 or higher 
and were assumed to have the abil- 
ity to do college work. Fifty-six of 
these 183 had entered college. Thus, 
approximately three out of 10 of 
these good college risks went to 
college. Nine of the remaining 127 
had moved out of the city and could 
not be reached. However, 118 were 
definitely known not to have enter- 
ed college. Five of these were in the 
armed forces, one mafried graduate 
was living outside the city, and one 
girl was in training in New York. 
Thus 111 (69 percent of whom 
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were girls and 31 percent boys) 
were the persons actually ques- 
tioned. 

Approximately a year after their 
high-school graduation the writer 
interviewed each of these graduates 
in their homes or at their places of 
work. The interviewer introduced 
himself by name and as a teacher in 
one of the Erie high schools and 
then said: “I have been working on 
a survey of last year’s class to deter- 
mine why some of you with good 
records have not gone to college. 
Would you be willing to answer a 
few questions about your reasons 
for not going?” 

Consent was readily given in 
every instance. The writer feels that 
the conversations were friendly and 
his questions were answered frankly 
and without reservations. Parents 
and other members of the family 
were sometimes present during the 
interview and occasionally partici- 
pated in the discussion. Each of the 
responses to the questions as tabu- 
lated, together with all other in- 
formation concerning the graduate, 
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was taken into consideration in the 
compilation of the summary, which 
was written shortly after the inter- 
view had ended. 

That the making of such a sum- 
Mary was a somewhat subjective 
process cannot be denied. It in- 
volved the thoughtful weighing of 
the evidence in each case and the 
establishment of suitable categories. 
For such a category as “Lack of 
serious purpose,” it is patently clear 
that no subject would state such a 


reason for his not entering college. 


It had to be deduced from the in- 
dividual’s high-school record, his 
activities since graduation, his re- 
marks in the interview, and all else 
that the writer knew or observed 
about him. 

A study of all the findings shows 
the economic factor, “Lack of fi- 


nances,” to be the reason appearing 
with the highest frequency. If, how- 
ever, one groups together as ‘‘moti- 
vational” the reasons listed as ‘‘Lack 
of academic interests,” “Lack of ser- 
ious purpose,” and the large num- 
ber of others designated as ‘‘Pref- 


erence for .. .” (other work, mar- 
riage, and freedom from parental 
control) he finds them .pplying to 
56 percent of the cases as “chief 
reason,” in comparison with the 34 
percent for whom “Lack of fi- 
nances”’ was assigned as “‘chief rea- 
son.” 

Should these findings occasion 
surprise? To one who is familiar 
with the major researches into the 
nature, problems, attitudes, and in- 
terests of adolescent youth and who 
has, as friend and counselor, become 
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truly acquainted with boys and girls, 
the answer is ‘‘no.’’ For many bright 
boys and girls, academic interests are 
subordinate to their physical, or 
practical, interests. Years of book 
study do not appeal to them. A cer- 
tain percentage of high-school grad- 
uates lack serious purpose. They 
have grown up without discipline, 
shunning responsibility for the pro- 
ductive use of their talents. Finally, 
to many high-school seniors, college 
looms up as four long years of de- 
nial and deferment—postponement 
of marriage, of emancipation from 
parental control, and of getting 
started in a vocation and in financial 
independence. College is a pro- 
longation of infancy, and such an 
expenditure of the years runs count- 
er to some fundamental urges of the 
postadolescent. 

While these factors are under- 
standable, we cannot accept their 
unhindered operation. The welfare 
of our society demands effective de- 
velopment and employment of our 
human resources. Finding our most 
gifted children and training them 
according to their talents is an obli- 
gation which rests squarely on 
school and family. The following 
practical suggestions are offered, in 
view of the findings of this re- 
search: 

1. Early diagnosis to discover pu- 
pils of college ability. Under the 
present system of credits and se- 
quences in Pennsylvania, as perhaps 
in most states, this time should not 
be postponed beyond the ninth year 
of high school. Ample evidence 
exists to show that diagnosis for 
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TABLE 1 
REASONS WHy 111 ABLE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES Dip Not ENTER COLLEGE 








REASONS 





Number of Grad- 
uates Citing as— 





! 

First | Second | Third 
Most Most Most 

Import- | Import- | Import- 
ant ant ant 

Reason | Reason | Reason 








Lack of finances 

Lack of academic interests 

Lack of serious purpose 

Lack of college requirements ................ | 

Preference for work experience 

Preference for more challenging work .... 

Preference for nursing oe 

Preference for entering business with 
Re 

Preference for engagement o or - marriage. 

Preference for freedom from parental 
control 

Feeling that marks were too low ............ | 

Feeling of social inferiority 

Feeling that sister should receive degree | 
first ; beanie ndgtbann 

Indecision 

Personal illness . 

Illness at home 


14 
18 
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66 18 | 195 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








* The total of this column would be more than 100 per cent because more than 


one reason applied in some cases. 


college aptitude can be made at 
least this early. 

2. Motivational counseling. The 
high frequency of “Lack of aca- 
demic interest’ and ‘Lack of serious 
purpose” as reasons for not going to 
college plainly suggest the great 
need for motivational counseling. 
How to induce these youth to use 
their superior abilities maximally is 
certainly a problem. 

3. Early contact with parents and 
pupils to induce them to overcome 
economic barriers where they exist. 
Long-time family planning may 
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often offset this disadvantage. The 
school should actively promote this 
type of planning for a child of 
high ability. 

4. Adoption of the plan for col- 
ege scholarship aid from the federal 
government. Such a plan would 
help materially to surmount the 
economic barrier. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that this study shows other barriers 
than the economic to exist in not- 
able degree. Money can be no sub- 
stitute for the selfdiscipline which 
many youth need. * 





Adequate Student A ppraisal Essential 


Counseling in the Modern Secondary-School 


Program 
Wiis E. DUGAN 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


( ouNSELING is the most per- 
sonalized service of the entire in- 
structional and extra-instructional 
program of the high school. In this 
sense it represents a function which 
all school staff members, particularly 
classroom teachers, perform to some 
extent as a part of their daily rela- 
tionship with students. But when a 
person is given major responsibility 
for counseling and spends a definite 
part of each day doing it, we may 
more legitimately call that person a 
counselor. Counseling, therefore, in 
a more accepted sense, is recognized 
as a professional guidance function 
which is systematically planned and 
for which qualified staff is provided. 

Counseling deals with individual 
students, mot groups, although 
groups may be instructed or may 
benefit from group discussion and 
group interaction. Actually group 
procedures in guidance, such as 
Orientation meetings, occupational 
information activities, homeroom 
periods, and the like, serve to sup- 
port and stimulate interest in indi- 
vidual counseling. Yet, counseling 
as a guidance service is an intimate, 
confidential function. Counseling 
deals with individual students—their 
plans, choices, and personal prob- 
lems. It is a purposeful relationship 
between two people in which the 
counselor uses skill and insight in 
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helping the student, but in which 
both take an active part to the end 
that the student resolves a conflict, 
comes to a decision, or changes an 
attitude. 

Counseling is the most important 
single “specific” in the total guid- 
ance program. Not only is it per- 
formed as a systematically planned 
function for students who volun- 
tarily seek personal assistance or 
who are referred for such help, but 
also it represents a function which 
pervades most other guidance and 
individualized instructional services. 
The provision of counseling services 
for students as an integral part of 
the total educational process of the 
high school reflects a true regard for 
individual differences, needs, and 
problems. 

The objectives and methods of 
present-day education emphasize 
more than ever before the integrity 
and worth of the individual student. 
Concern about education for all 
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American youth and realistic life ad- 
justment for all students mark a 
transition in our educational prac- 
tice from a subject-matter emphasis 
to a focus on “student-centered” 
practices. Within the pattern of 
more individualized educational 
aims counseling 
serves in many contributing ways 
to the improvement of educational 
practice and the achievement of bet- 
ter life adjustment for all students. 
It represents not a substitute or ad- 
junct, but rather a supporting and 
integrative educational service of 
value not only to individual students 
but also to instructional and admin- 
istrative staff. Clarence L. Duns- 
moor and Leonard M. Miller have 
expressed the purposes of counsel- 
ing as follows: 


and procedures, 


1. To give the student information on 
matters important to his success. 

2. To get information about the stu- 
dent which will be of help in solving his 
problems. 

3. To establish a mutual understand- 
ing between student and teacher. 

4. To help the student work out a 
plan for solving his difficulties. 

5. To help the student know himself 
better—his interests, abilities, aptitudes, 
and opportunities. 

6. To encourage and develop special 
abilities and right attitudes. 

7. To inspire successful endeavor to- 
ward attainment. 

8. To assist the student in planning 
educational and vocational choices. 


As a part of the developmental 
work in state programs of the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service, many fine guidance manuals 
and other materials have been pro- 


duced for school use. Illustrative 
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among these aids is the Illinois 
Handbook for Providing Guidance 
Services, which presents the fol- 
lowing succinct outline of counsel- 
ing purposes: 


1. To provide individualized assistance 
to the pupil in regard to problems which 
he recognizes as vital to himself. 

2. To aid the pupil in interpreting his 
own personal data. 

3. To aid the pupil in evaluating vari- 
ous conditions and alternatives which 
may exist in his environment. 

4. To direct the pupil's attention to, 
and provide positive, constructive aid in 
regard to, decisions and alternatives 
which he may have to face. 

5. To aid the pupil in embarking on 
intelligently selected of action 
toward reasonable and constructive goals. 

6. To aid the pupil in making neces- 
sary adjustments and modifications of 
plans in progressing toward acceptable 
and reasonable goals. 


This handbook also is here 


quoted on the basic concepts of 
counseling: 


courses 


Certain concepts may be indicated @s 
basic to counseling as one of the most 
important aspects of a program of guid- 
ance services. 

1. Counseling service should be pro- 
vided for all pupils. It should be ex- 
tended to pupils throughout their edu- 
cational careers and should >. available 
to them even after leaving school. Defi- 
nite provisions should be made to insure 
that all pupils not only have the oppor- 
tunity but also actually participate in 
individual counseling interviews. 

2. Counseling should be based on the 
relationship of the total characteristics of 
the individual to the total factors of his 
environment to assure proper considera- 
tion of all operational influences in any 
situation or series of situations. 

3. The individual and his felt needs is 
recognized as the center of the counsel- 
ing process. The counseling situation 
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grows directly out of individual needs 
and functions to contribute directly, from 
the individual’s point of view, to the 
satisfaction of those needs. 

4. Counseling, although a phase of 
guidance and thus of education, is recog- 
nized as distinct from such functions of 
the educational process as instruction, ad- 
vising, administration, pupil accounting, 
and administration of discipline. 

5. Counseling should aid to assist the 
individual to develop techniques for 
becoming more intelligently selfdirective. 

6. Modern concepts of counseling are 
eliminating distinctions between so-called 
kinds of guidance; they recognize, in- 
Stead, the need for assistance in regard 
to various types of specific needs and 
problems and the inter-relationships of 
these. 


The handbook declares, “Among 
all aspects of guidance, counseling 
stands out as the most prominent 
guidance service to individual pu- 
pils.” And further, “Counseling of 


a constructive and purposeful sort 
does not just happen. It must be 
planned for and certain prerequi- 
Sites are essential.” 


PLANNING FOR COUNSELING 


Among these prerequisites are ap- 
pPraisal and record data. Counseling 
in the absence of valid and reliable 
diagnostic information about stu- 
dent characteristics, needs, and prob- 
lems is likely to be little more than 
sympathetic interviewing. Students 
cannot be understood unless they 
are known. Making appropriate al- 
lowances for individual differences 
through individualized instruction, 
remedial work, adjustment of edu- 
cational environment, and student 
counseling requires, as a first essen- 
tial, that each student be understood 
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as a person. A comprehensive stu- 
dent appraisal and cumulative rec- 
ord plan provides an effective means 
for securing a developmental and 
cross-sectional picture of the indi- 
vidual differences and characteristics 
of each student who is taught and 
counseled. These data are a means 
to an end—not an end in them- 
selves. Their greatest value lies in 
their effective use by teachers and 
counselors as the basis for instruc- 
tion and guidance. 

According to Wrenn and Dugan: 
The information which should be 
contained in his cumulative record 
includes facts concerning his scholas- 
tic aptitude, his scholastic achieve- 
ment and basic skills, his special 
abilities (clerical, mathematic, ar- 
tistic, etc.,) his interests and plans, 
his health and physical status, his 
home and family relationships, his 
emotional stability and social ad- 
justment, his attitudes, and his work 
experience. 

“Many tools for such appraisal 
have been developed, of which tests 
are but one. In the typical small 
high school, where the appraisal 
techniques of tests and records are 
usually at a minimum, the main in- 
formation available about a student 
often is limited to a scholastic apti- 
tude (intelligence) test score and a 
record of school achievement. Such 
a marrow range of understanding 
can be enlarged by planned use of a 
variety of simple techniques: 


1. The cumulative record. The folder- 
type guidance record aids teachers in 
their study of the individual by provid- 
ing a thorough picture of his past per- 
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formance and development. Such a record 
system may be inaugurated in the sev- 
enth or ninth grade and developed pro- 
gressively for the entire high school by 
setting it in motion for each successive 
seventh- or nifith-grade group. Actu 
ally, the more valuable and recom- 
mended approach is to begin the cumu- 
lative record in the kindergarten or first 
grade; then transfer it with the pupil 
to be used as a basis for the high-school 
cumulative record. 

2. The pupil questionnaive. A mimeo- 
graphed questionnaire will provide basic 
facts about home and family, out-of- 
school interests and activities, educa- 
tional and vocational plans, work experi- 
ence, attitudes, and selfratings. 

3. Psychological tests. At least two 
measures of scholastic aptitude, supple- 
mented by tests of reading skill, meas- 
ures of scholastic achievement, and an 
inventory of interests, should be ob- 
tained in the high school. At least two 
recent publications are of practical help 
to school principals and their staffs who 
are interested in school guidance and in- 
structional programs. They are “Using 
Tests in the Modern Secondary School,” 
a National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals Bulletin, No. 158, for 
December, 1948; and Guiwance Testing 
by Froehlich and Benson (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. ) 

4. Observation reports and anecdotes. 


ParenteInterview Day 


Teacher reports, in terms of objective 
anecdotes about actual pupil performance 
and behavior, both good and bad, repre- 
sent a desirable addition to the under- 
standing of pupils. 

5. Autobiographies. Student  auto- 
biographies often are introduced in Eng- 
lish classes as projects in the develop- 
ment of pupil selfappraisal and clarifica- 
tion of plans. Such personal reports 
which should be treated always as con- 
fidential, may be used in connection with 
a cumulative record to establish more 
complete understanding of the individual. 

6. Interviews. The interview is the 
most effective single technique for ob- 
taining a clearer picture of student plans, 
attitudes, and adjustment. It is helpful 
for such specific purposes as securing in- 
formation from the student, giving need- 
ed information, and assisting pupils in 
the solution of problems. 

7. Case Study. The case study is the 
most comprehensive technique for the 
study of an individual. There are two 
types of case studies: (@) the abbreviated 
case study provided for all pupils by the 
developmental picture contained in the 
cumulative record, and (4) the intensfve 
case history of a particular student, sup- 
plemented by careful interpretation of all 
collected facts and recommendations for 
treatment. The counselor, the teachers, 
and whatever other trained workers are 
available pool their efforts. e 


IN Chicago elementary schools is creating better understanding be- 
tween the home and the school. At individual conferences attended 
by the parents, the child, the classroom teacher, the adjustment 
teacher, and the principal, the aptitudes, and school and social ad- 
justability of the child are discussed, using as a guide a summary of 
the cumulative record folder. This includes grades, IQ scores, health 
sheet, special-talent card, reading, arithmetic, and spelling achieve- 
ment test results, samples of work, and reports of participation in 
school activities. High-school guidance is given eighth graders. 








Honesty in Pupil Planning 


Effective Teachers Follow Through 


Tom GARDNER 


In Educational Leadershi p 


Dem teacher, in the final analysis, 
determines the content of any course 
he is conducting. If he sees that stu- 
dents are in danger of choosing a 
topic which he feels is not suitable, 
he must steer the thinking of the 
group toward choice of a more suit- 
able topic.” 

The speaker was a participant in 
a workshop on problems of general 
education held during the summer 
of 1949. 

This author does not wish to 
argue on the advantages or disad- 
vantages to be derived from pupil 
participation in planning. However, 
once the die has been cast in favor 
of enlisting the best thinking of the 
class in the determination of course 
content, the teacher must be abso- 
lutely honest with himself and with 
the students. He must avoid even 
the idea of stacking the cards in 
favor of or against any particular 
area or topic in which the class 
evinces genuine interest. For no 
matter how subtle or ingenious he 
may be, the teacher cannot long de- 
ceive his students. They know when 
they are being directed; they recog- 
nize coercion. Once the class rec- 
ognizes that a teacher has been dis- 
honest with its members, rapport 
from that time becomes impossible. 

For some years, the writer has 
been privileged to work with boys 
and girls in a course called ‘“Gen- 
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eral Education.” Each teacher in 
these courses has been requested to 
present certain more or less fixed 
units, but they have also been en- 
couraged to work out a series of 
units which they and their students 
believe will prove of value to them. 

This writer has approached the 
matter in somewhat the following 
manner. He has told the class, “We 
have at our disposal one hour a 
day for the next six weeks to use as 
we see fit. As you know, this period 
has been given to us to use for the 
solving of problems which are com- 
mon to all of us. We can use this 
period to try to find answers to 
problems which are of concern to 
us. But before we even try to get 
down on the board all of the dif- 
ferent problems on which we might 
wish to work, we must set up cri- 
terions, or standards, so that we will 
be able to make wise choices of 
problems.” 

Boys and girls realize the practi- 
cal necessity of setting up standards 
of choice. They have no trouble in 
articulating such criterions as, 
“There wouldn't be any use in 
choosing a topic which we couldn’t 
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complete in six weeks.” While it is 
possible that a teacher may have to 
suggest certain criterions which the 
class has overlooked, it has been the 
experience of this teacher that the 
boys and girls of the average sopho- 
more class have set criterions for 
selection of units of study which 
are highly practical and functional. 

After criterions for selection of 
possible topics have been agreed on, 
the class and the teacher proceed to 
the problem census. This amounts 
to a listing of all the possible prob- 
lem or interest areas which the 


boys and girls indicate as those of 
concern to them. 

Here the teacher is not an out- 
sider. He is a member of the group, 
and he has as much right as any 
member of the class to suggest topics 
for consideration—topics which the 


group for one reason or another has 
overlooked. The writer reiterates his 
belief that the teacher may be a 
true member of the group—not a 
dictator of its selections. If the 
group has devoted careful thought 
and sufficient time to the statement 
of criterions, there will be no need 
for the teacher to dictate, either 
overtly or covertly, the selection of 
the topics for study. 

After every pupil has had an op- 
portunity to contribute to the prob- 
lem census, the time has come to 
apply the criterions for selection. 
The teacher must be exceedingly 
careful at this stage of the process 
to avoid the slightest appearance of 
summarily dismissing any of the 
topics which have been suggested. 
Some one of the students has 
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thought his problem worthy of the 
group’s consideration, and he is 
likely to be hurt by its light dis- 
missal on the part of the teacher. 
All the teacher can do in this mat- 
ter is to insist that the members of 
the group apply each of the cri- 
terions to each of the problems 
listed. 

As soon as those topics which do 
not seem to measure up to the cfi- 
terions have been eliminated, the 
most interesting and, to the writer, 
educationally valuable part of the 
planning process usually takes place. 
It is in the selection of the topic, or 
topics, for study that the democratic 
process is seen to operate. It is fas- 
cinating to witness a group of 30 
boys and girls arriving at an agree- 
ment through a sometimes long and 
arduous procedure of compromise 
and consensus. 

If the pupils decide that problems 
of dating are important to them and 
fulfill the criterions for selection, 
if they decide that they do not know 
what makes adults “tick” and would 
like to know more about that most 
elusive of problems—relations be- 
tween adults and teenagers—then 
the teacher must, to the limit of his 
ability, act as adviser and resource 
person to the group. 

Pupil-teacher planning is not a 
simple matter, nor is it a method 
which can be learned from text- 
books or periodicals. To become 
proficient in the process, the teacher 
must have some background in it 
and practice it. Most important, 
however, is the necessity for the 
teacher to follow through. e 








A “Balanced” Program 


How Useful Are Essay Tests? 


R. M. KEESEY 


In The Social Studies 


P 
C XAMINATIONS are, and 
should be used as, a means of 
improving instruction. By testing 
and careful analysis of the results 
over a period of time, the instructor 
can detect faults and omissions in 
the method or plan used to teach 
the students and so improve his 
skills and provide more adequate 
material for achieving the objectives 
of thé curriculum in his classes re- 
gardless of the variations in ability 
among his students. 

Examinations and methods of 
marking determine, to a substantial 
degree, what and how students 
learn. Yet no single type of testing 
Measures pupil achievement ade- 
quately or furnishes data sufficient 
to impart certainty to a diagnosis. 
No brief written examination can 
be expected to represent the sub- 
ject fairly or to furnish conclusive 
evidence of either the range or the 
quality of a pupil’s information. 
Thus, all forms of measuring de- 
vices have a place in a balanced pro- 
gram of testing. 

Essay examinations are widely 
used for estimating ability to re- 
member, to organize, to ‘‘weigh,” 
to relate, and to synthesize materials. 
The essay test is a “protective” 
method of measurement which in- 
volves the presentation of a stimu- 
lus chosen for whatever meaning 
it will have to the person answer- 
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ing the questions, rather than to ob- 
tain a reply decided on by the per- 
son making the test. 

Researchers have found, however, 
that although essay examinations are 
usually thought of as consisting of 
questions that ask students to com- 
pare, discuss, explain, give causes, 
and the like, requests for specific 
facts or the reproduction of an in- 
terpretation already provided by th: 
textbook or the teacher predominate 
in typical essay examunations as 
formulated by teachers at elementary 
and secondary levels. 

This should not be surprising 
when one realizes that, generally, 
students at these levels have not 
reached a point of development at 
which they can express themselves 
easily and well in writing while 
working under a time limit. Their 
concentration is on subject matter, 
for they are acquiring foundational 
knowledge, and they are likely to 
feel frustrated and discouraged 
when required to answer essay 
questions that demand some origin- 
ality of thought or form of expres- 
sion. They often do not feel secure 
enough in their grasp of a subject to 
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depart from the form and substance 
learned in class, and their hesi- 
tancy in expressing themselves is 
increased in direct proportion to the 
emphasis placed on grades or marks 
hy the school or by the parents. 
The intelligent use of the essay 
examination demands that the spe- 
cific results desired must first be de- 
termined and then the appropriate- 
ness of this type of tests for doing 
the job must be examined. The per- 
son taking an essay test is obliged to 
make choices in terms of his own 
experiences and sense of values, 
therefore, the framing of “good’’ 
essay questions is very important. 
These questions should permit a 
relatively free response while en- 
couraging an extended answer; the 
problems should not be too closely 
identified with the original learning 
situation, and should be so stated 
as to compel the student to reveal 
the reasons for his choice and to 
defend his position within his own 
frame of reference. In other words, 
emphasis in essay testing should be 
on judgment rather than on mem- 


ory 
IMPROVING ESSAY TESTS 

Essay tests may be improved by 
clear and definite phrasing of ques- 
tions, by establishing specific cri- 
terions for judging answers, by re- 
stricting the outcomes to be meas- 
ured by each question, and by con- 
cealing the name of the test writer 
from the test reader until a mark 
has been determined. Reliability in 
essay tests should be sought through 
“depth” sampling and through pay- 
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ing particular attention to the rep- 
resentativeness of the samples. In 
evaluating essay answers, the induc- 
tive method should be used, mani- 
fest and hidden content should be 
distinguished, exactly what is to be 
looked for must be identified, and 
an organized and systematic method 
for observing the data and drawing 
inferences from them must be de- 
veloped. Normally, essay papers 
should be read for the information 
they reveal concerning the learning 
of the individual students. 

The theories and techniques of 
educational measurement have been 
developed by the psychologists, amd 
in the testing of “mere information” 
the objective examination has ob- 
vious advantages over the essay type. 
The information provided by ob- 
jective tests, however, is necessarily 
limited and is, at best, an imperfect 
index of any field as a whole. The 
pupil’s range of information may be 
narrower or broader than is indi- 
cated by such examination results. 
Since it is possible for pupils to 
guess at answers which they do not 
understand, the validity of the ex- 
amination as a test of the quality of 
pupil information may be impaired. 

Primary reliance on objective test- 
ing places a fictitious rating on the 
student who is clever at learning the 
“tricks of the trade,” and encour- 
ages students to go to college or into 
occupations without ever having ex- 
erted continuous and constructive 
effort in thinking and writing. The 
almost exclusive use of objective 
tests in social studies, especially at 
the lower educational levels, tends 
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to decrease the number of oppor- 
tunities for mutual student-teacher 
understanding, and to throw the 
chief burden on teaching verbal fa- 
cility during those important and 
formative years of the child’s school 
life on the English department. 
Not only does this increase the task 
of the English teacher, but it is 
likely to give the student the feeling 
that only in this specific class must 
he use correct and fluent oral and 
written expression. The unfortunate 
results of such a situation on the de- 
velopment of well-trained, all- 
around good citizens are obvious. 

The correct weighting of essay 
questions is a complex problem. 
The validity of an examination is 
probably more a function of con- 
tent and of compatibility with cur- 
ficulum objectives than of the form 
of the test. Essay examinations may 
be of limited value in measuring a 
student’s knowledge, and it may be 
atgued that this is not a function 
of an essay examination, but that of 
an objective examination. More re- 
search is needed to identify the abil- 
ities which can be measured best by 
essay examinations. A fairly wide- 
spread practice is the use of a com- 
bination of the two types. 


OBJECTIVES DETERMINE TYPE 


The type of examination used by 
teachers should be determined by 
the objectives which they recognize. 
Any test may be diagnostic to the 
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extent that its results may be used 
as a basis for further teaching. Ob- 
jective tests have limitations in that 
even when the most intelligent use 
is made of them, the information re- 
vealed can never go beyond that 
which is anticipated by the test 
maker. The unique value of the 
essay test often lies in the revela- 
tions of unexpected insights con- 
cerning his motivations, attitudinal 
patterns, and habits of action. 
The essay test may be used not 
only to measure subjective qualities, 
but also as an effective aid toward 
grade advancement of students 
whose ability to retain content for a 
long or short period of time is 
rather low. Such students, who work 
conscientiously all through a course 
and who show improvement in at- 
titudes and skills despite their fail- 
ures on tests, become a special care 
to the teacher, for he does not wish 
to retard students merely because 
of deficiencies attributable to native 
limitations when other factors, such 
as the pupil’s background and rate 
of progress in assuming responsibili- 
ties suitable to his age and position 
in the school community, give evi- 
dence of the child’s future useful- 
ness as a citizen. The use of the es- 
say test to raise the numerical or 
letter grades of certain students in 
order to meet school or state re- 
quirements for minimum passing 
grades may be worth further 
study. ® 


THE University of Chicago will soon publish a dictionary of 50,000 
Amciicanisms which have become recognized English words since 1588: 
both original words and English words appropriated for other uses. 
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_yuriNG the first half of the 
19th Century, there were com- 
paratively few teachers’ organiza- 
tions in the United States, but 
since that time they have multiplied 
rapidly. The Education Directory, 
published annually by the U. S. 
Office of Education, lists about 500 
national and regional associations 
and more than 100 state organiza- 
tions. Local associations have be- 
come so numerous that no effort has 
been made even to count them. 
More than 3600 are affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 

Local teachers’ associations are 
the oldest and most varied in char- 
acter, as well as the most numerous. 
They exist in practically every city 
and in many rural districts. The ac- 
tivities of these associations cover 
a wide field, frequently including 
professional improvement, teacher 
welfare, research, interpretation of 
the schools, community service, and 
recreation. 

In most of the states, local asso- 
ciations serve as units of the state 
organization and therefore play a 
dual role, functioning in the solu- 
tion of local problems and serving 
as the medium through which the 
teachers of the group participate in 
the broader programs of the state 
and national associations. 

The first state teachers’ associa- 
tions were organized in 1845 in 
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Rhode Island, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. Before 
the end of the century practically 
every state had its own teachers’ as- 
sociation. Prior to 1900, member- 
ship was comparatively small, but it 
grew from 65,993 (less than 14 per- 
cent of the teachers then employed 
in the nation) in 1907, to 856,502 
(or 89 percent) in 1950. 

The activities of state associations 
vary considerably. They usually i- 
clude conventions, publications, leg- 
islation, research, field service, pub- 
lic relations, teacher welfare, read- 
ing circles, library and magazine 
service, national cooperation, and 
membership recruiting. Members of 
state associations are usually divided 
into groups according to subject 
matter taught or position in the 
school system. Each of these depart- 
ments conducts programs according 
to its special interests. 

Forty-seven of the state associa- 
tions now publish a journal or mag- 
azine which contains news of the 
association’s activities and articles 
of general professional interest. 
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Several publish additional bulletins, 
reports, and pamphlets. The legisla- 
tive work of state associations has 
become increasingly significant and 
is one of the most important means 
by which educational conditions 
have been improved in the different 
states. 


LARGEST PROFESSIONAL GROUP 


The National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, organized 

1857, has become the largest pro 
fessional organization in the world. 
For 60 years the membership of the 
association ranged from the original 
43 charter members to 10,000, de- 
pending largely on the location of 
the convention and the vision and 
vigor of the president. In 1917 it 
was 8466 and last year it was 
453,797. The phenomenal growth 
since 1917 has been due to numer- 
ous factors: a growing professional 
spirit among teachers, the expanded 
program of services which the asso- 
ciation has developed, and aggres- 
Sive enrolment campaigns which 
have stressed the importance of edu- 
cation and emphasized the need for 
Organized action by teachers through 
their professional organizations. 

While the National Education 
Association was intended from the 
beginning to be a democratic profes- 
sional organization, it actually did 
not achieve this character until 
1920. During the first 60 years of its 
existence the membership consisted 
primarily of the aristocracy of the 
profession since only leaders could 
afford to attend. But in 1920 the 
association found reorganization 
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necessary and then adopted a plan 
by which state and local associations 
became affiliated units. These take 
part in a democratic and highly rep- 
resentative form of government. 

Within the association are 31 de- 
partments which conduct their own 
activities and cooperate in expand- 
ing the services of the “parent as- 
sociation.” A monthly magazine 
serves both as a house organ and 
is a means of stimulating profes- 
sional growth. A research program 
and a public relations program are 
supported. 

The expanded program of the as- 
sociation, as begun in 1917, has 
included campaigns to improve edu- 
cational techniques and to raise the 
professional standards of teachers, 
as well as campaigns for increased 
salaries, tenure, retirement allow- 
ances, improved working conditions, 
and higher social recognition of the 
vocation of teaching; supplying the 
public with correct educational in- 
formation; showing the need of 
more money to support public edu- 
cation; and securing desired educa- 
tional legislation. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers consists of 20 state federa- 
tions of teachers’ unions and 375 
local unions. The first teachers’ 
unions were organized in 1902. 
Locals have been organized in 40 
states, especially in large cities and 
other industrial centers. The size of 
the membership has varied, depend- 
ing somewhat on general economic 
conditions and their influence on 
school budgets. Membership in 
1950 stood at approximately 50,000. 
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The program of the American 
Federation of Teachers _ stresses 
“Democracy in Education and Edu- 
cation for Democracy.” It empha- 
sizes the social and economic wel- 
fare of teachers and advocates ade- 
quate salaries and pensions, smaller 
teacher load, effective tenure regu- 
lations, sabbatical leave, and aca- 
demic freedom. It also advocates 
improved professional standards, 
modern curriculums and methods, 
as well as federal aid for education 
and abolition of war. The magazine 
of the federation is The American 
Teacher. 

The advisability of teachers be- 
coming affiliated with labor has 
been widely discussed both within 
and outside the profession. The ar- 
guments usually offered in favor of 
their affiliation include the point of 
view that alliance with organized 
labor strengthens the position of the 
teachers and that teachers, as Ameri- 
can citizens, have a right to join 
such’ organizations as they wish. 
Those who are opposed to teachers 
joining unions argue that education 
is a public service and that, since 
teachers are public employes, they 
should not ally themselves officially 
with any particular social or eco- 
nomic group; that they can accom- 
plish their objectives equally well by 
developing their own professional 
organizations; and that by so doing 
they will contribute more effectively 
to the development of teaching as a 
real profession. 

‘Ine problem of teacher strikes 
has been one with which the federa- 
tion has constantly struggled. Offi- 
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cials of the American Federation of 
Labor have allowed teachers’ unions 
exemption from the use of this nor- 
mal technique of organized labor; 
at the 1947 Convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
the official, 30-year, no-strike policy 
of the federation was reaffirmed. 

The American Teachers Associa- 
tion, formerly the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, has 14 state associations of 
colored teachers affiliated with it. 
It has a membership of approxi- 
mately 12,000, and publishes a 
quarterly, The American Teachers 
Association Bulletin. 

The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, organized in 
1923, became inactive during World 
War II, but in 1946 the NEA ar- 
ranged a conference out of which 
grew the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. Meetings have 
been held at Glasgow, London, 
Berne, and Ottawa. The chief pur- 
poses of this organization are to 
mobilize the teachers of the world 
for the continuing battle against the 
dangers to freedom and peace, to 
establish an effective world educa- 
tional organization to solidify the 
gains made in the profession during 
the past quarter of a century, and to 
improve existing standards. 

Teachers’ organizations offer an 
excellent opportunity for individual 
members of the profession to make 
themselves felt; to grow in service 
through personal participation; and 
to increase, through organized ac- 
tion, the power and prestige of the 
teaching profession. ’ 








Not Fair to Students 


Is Teacher a Typist? 


ROBERT LANE BROWN 


In Oregon Education Journal 


J macuinc has advanced con- 
siderably in the past few decades, 
but one of the obstacles standing in 
the way of true professionalization 
is the performance of clerical duties 
by teachers. 

Should teachers fill out daily at- 
tendance records, duplicate work 
sheets, tests and other papers, take 
inventories of bookroom or class- 
room stocks from time to time, or 
undertake other routine duties im- 
pinging on instructional time? We 
question the wisdom of such duties. 
We believe it is false economy. 

Teachers have not been trained 
by educational institutions at great 
cost to be clerical workers. Clerical 
help that has been trained for this 
particular type of work will prove 
more efficient. Teachers should be 
permitted to utilize their time for 
those activities that will most bene- 
fit the children educationally and 
enrich the teachers’ personalities. It 
does not take a person with a B.A. 
with its four years of training to 
Operate a mimeograph machine or 
make out reports in duplicate. 

Some teachers may think, “Well, 
I've done those things for years. I 
don’t see anything wrong with that! 
Why bring it up now?” Other 
teachers will recognize the problem 
at once—if we are to give the most 
service to our pupils we must strive 
for certain standards. Those stand- 
ards should demand that we give 
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more of our classroom time to study- 
ing each child and his needs care- 
fully, observing him and using anec- 
dotal records and other paper work 
more directly related to his progress 
instead of merely duplicating 
papers. We must spend more time 
giving individual attention, con- 
tinually surveying work in progress. 
This cannot be done if we continu- 
ally rob the child of his time by giv- 
ing attention to clerical details dur- 
ing class hours. 


PUPILS NEED EXTRA ATTENTION 


Further, teachers should not be re- 
quired to sandwich in time before 
and after school for clerical duties. 
How much richer will be the lives 
of the children when the teacher 
may give such time to more careful 
planning of lessons, extra individual 
pupil attention and help, and pro- 
fessional study and growth? It is 
indeed a marvelous person who can 
teach six hours a day or more, cor- 


‘rect papers #o all hours, keep up 


clerical duties, and still find time 
to read professional literature and 
faithfully fulfill professional re- 
sponsibilities. 

The public might object to such 
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reasoning. A great segment of the 
public retains a false conception as 
to the time teachers work: 

“Eight-thirty to 4:30, an hour 
off for lunch, Saturdays off, and \a 
long summer holiday! What do you 
want?” 

It might be well to lay before the 
public a study such as Henry Smal- 
lenburg’s “Assignment of Clerical 
Assistance in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools” in the American 
School Board Journal for February 
1945. That study shows that teach- 
ers work more than 40 hours a 
week. In addition they do not get 
paid vacations. 


PART-TIME HELP 


Some persons will note the difh- 
culty of providing clerical assistance 
in one- and two-room schools. We 
agree that it will be difficult, but 
it can be done through part-time as- 
sistance. More fruitful in keeping 
with the thought of this article is the 
continued consolidation, of schools. 

Many will point out the added 
cost of such clerical assistance. This 
will probably be the chief argument 
against the change. An office worker 
does not cost as much as a teacher; 
nevertheless, clerical help would call 
for extra finances, especially if there 
has been no such help before. To 
this we say that the public should 
get more excited about the time 


taken from pupils for clerical du- 
ties. 

Comparison may be made with 
the work of doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, and other professionals 
who have their office assistants. How - 
many persons would not get angry 
if they thought the fees they were 
paying for a lawyer's time included 
his routine typing of briefs and 
similar tasks? Actually the hiring of 
typists makes his services cheaper 
because he is able to work with more 
clients. Lawyer and typist play par- 
ticular parts in a vital service. 
Teacher and clerical worker should 
play particular parts in the educa- 
tional service. 

What of the ratio of clerical help 
to teachers or pupils? Studies which 
we have seen show actual practice 
varies anywhere from one clerk to 
about 300 pupils up to one clerk 
to over 1500 pupils in elementary 
schools. The one-to-300 ratio seems 
a more sensible starting place if cler- 
ical assistance is to be provided for 
the teacher and not just for the 
administrator. But actual practice 
will probably have to determine the 
ratio used. 

When will such clerical assistance 
become generally available? We can- 
not foresee. But this we know: If 
we are to increase the educational 
vista, this must be one of the goals 
for which we aim. ° 


y= average U. S. classroom teacher spends 48 hours 
each week in school service, a recent study of the National 
Education Association reveals. Only a little more than half 
this time is taken up with actual class instruction; prepara- 
tion, correcting papers, records, and reports, supervising 
study halls, and sponsoring activities takes the rest. 
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Federal Aid: Little Change.— 
Supporters of federal aid to educa- 
tion appear to be stepping up their 
campaign to push the measure 
through Congress, but there is no 
indication, so far, that committees 
of either House plan any action. 

There is some indication that the 
Senate may hold off until the House 
acts. Twice the measure has cleared 
the Senate only to become bogged 
down in the House, mired in a wel- 
ter of politics. Some Senators feel 
they shouldn't waste their time until 
the House has shown an inclination 
to act. 

Congressman Carl D. Perkins 
(D. Ky.), who is the author of H.R. 
545, embodying the Administra- 
tion’s recommendations, kicked off 
the new campaign with a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day address in the House. 
Perkins indicated the theme to be 
used—national defense needs. 

“At present we are far short of 
preparing our human_resources 
either for contributions to victory in 
war or for contributions to economic 
Prosperity in peace,” he said. “At 
the time of the most recent count 
there were in the United States 
2,838,000 persons 14 years old and 
over who could neither read nor 
write. About three times as many 
had less than a fifth-grade educa- 
tion. Approximately four million 
school-age children were not enroll- 
ed in any school.” 

Indications are, however, that the 


proposal will be supported by about 


the same groups and opposed by 
about the same groups. The public- 
parochial school issue and segrega- 
tion problems appear to be no nearer 
solution, or compromise, than they 
were in 1950, 1949, 1948, and 
1947. (See page 27.) 

The powerful and influential U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce is still op- 
posed. Dr. John R. Miles, director 
of research in the U. S. Chamber's 
education department, avers that 
schools should be financed from 
state and local revenues. ‘It can be 
flatly stated that no state govern- 
ment, and few local ones are pres- 
ently doing an efficient job in the 
collecting and spending of taxes.” 


Pro and Con.—The American 
Federation of Teachers conducted a 
conference in Washington during 
February, which revealed how great 
the disagreements remain. 

Matthew Woll, AFL vice-presi- 
dent and education chairman, said 
flatly that the $300,000,000 pro- 
gram was needed. 

Dr. Joseph Dawson, executive di- 
rector of the Baptists’ Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, said that if 
federal funds were made available 
without prohibiting their use, direct- 
ly or indirectly, for parochial 
schools, it “would open the way to 
allow the churches to put their 
hands in the public purse to ex- 
tract as much as they can.” 

Edward J. Heffron, former pub- 
lic relations director of the National 
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Conference of Christians and Jews, 
suggested, “Submit the issue to the 
people. If they disapprove of it, 
that is the end of it.” 

Since there is no national referen- 
dum provision, the nearest to sub- 
mitting issues to the people are po- 
litical campaigns. Mr. Truman was 
elected in 1948 with federal aid as 
one of his platform planks. 

Willard Millsaps, a teacher from 
Chattanooga, referring to aid to 
segregated schools, urged that the 
South be given time to solve its 
problems. You can’t change atti- 


tudes, he said, but you might edu- 
cate to where people will be recep- 
tive to changed attitudes. 

Frank Reeves, of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said that aid to 
segregated school systems was per- 


petuating the system and sending 
“good money after bad.” 

Congressman Tom Steed, a sup- 
porter of federal aid in the Labor 
Committee, wants the government 
aid confined to purely financial as- 
pects. 

Arthur Elder, AFL tax consultant, 
said Congress should insist on rea- 
sonable fiscal controls. 

Each of these disagreements is a 
basis for Congressional opposition 
and there is no indication that Con- 
gressmen—aside from economy con- 
siderations—are any closer together 
than delegates to the conference. 


Out of the Salary Freeze.— 
The Wage Stabilization Board has 
removed public school employes 
from the original wage and salary 


N 
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freeze of January 25. “Increases in 
the .. . compensation of _ state, 
county, and other nonfederal gov- 
ernmental employes whose . . . com- 
pensations are fixed by statute, ord- 
inance, or regulation of duly con- 
stituted authorities of such . 
bodies, may be made without the 
prior authorization of the Wage 
Stabilization Board,’ Cyrus Ching, 
chairman, announced. Local salary 
arrangements must conform, how- 
ever, to the national wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. This revision followed 
appeals from Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the NEA, and 
numerous other educators. 


Reorganization Bombshell.— 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath 
dropped a reorganization plan into 
the laps of the Office of Education 
in February. It was like a bombshell, 
and dust is still in the air so that re- 
sults are obscured. 

In making the announcement at a 
special meeting of the entire staff of 
the Office, McGrath stated that “the 
fundamental objective of the reor- 
ganization is to provide more effec- 
tive means for identifying and meet- 
ing the basic problems of American 
education.” The new plan is de- 
signed to streamline the office and 
enable it to concentrate its strength 
on major problems, rather than to 
scatter its efforts on many smaller, 
minor problems. 

One or two aspects of the reor- 
ganization have indicated it might 
possibly miss its goal, ending up 
under-staffed. To Congress, stream- 
lining, thanks to the Hoover Com- 
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mission, has come to mean economy. 
Elimination of minor functions to 
concentrate on the major problems 
is translated by Congress into an 
“austerity” program. 

The Appropriations Committee 
will expect to be shown economies— 
economies spelled out by fewer jobs 
and less money for salaries. 


No Fewer Jobs.—The reorgani- 
zation plan just doesn’t show any 
decrease in the number of jobs. 

Under the old organization, U. S. 
Office of Education had five division 
directors, an assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, a deputy 
commissioner, an associate commis- 
sioner, and an executive assistant. 

While these jobs have all been 
abolished with the exception of the 
assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, all of the people 
who filled them have been retained 
in one capacity or another. In the 
case of some of them, a new level 
of personnel stands between them 
and the Commissioner. Thus new 
jobs have been created, and those 
given new titles retain largely their 
same work and their same salaries. 

An economy-minded Congress 
will look askance at this. 

Another criticism that has been 
leveled at the plan is the compart- 
mentalizing of elementary and sec- 
ondary education into “State and 
Local.’’ It is felt that Congress will 
have but a vague idea of the func- 
tions of this division, whereas ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
could easily be visualized by all 
members. Moreover all of the 


people who were in the two old di- 
visions remain in the ‘‘streamlined”’ 
division. Congress will expect to be 
shown savings in personnel from 
such a shift. 

Thus if Congress doesn’t see per- 
sonnel savings it may dictate them 
and reduce the ability of the USOE 
to perform its functions. 

The answer to these criticisms 
won't be available until after the 
FSA appropriation bill has com- 
pleted its tedious journey through 
Congress, probably not before May. 


Production Authority Order.— 
School administrators can breathe 
more easily now with the issuance 
of a new order (No. 4) by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. This 
order allows all types of establish- 
ments, including schools and other 
educational institutions, to use, 
when necessary, a priority rating to 
procure equipment and supplies for 
maintenance, repair, and operation 
of their present facilities. The rat- 
ing, called DO-97, may be used 
without individual authorization. No 
one is required to use the ratings to 
purchase these supplies, but if he 
does so im any particular calendar 
quarter his total acquisition of main- 
tenance, repair, and operation 
(MRO) supplies for that period 
(rated and unrated) is limited to 
the amount purchased for that quar- 
terly period last year. Minor capital 
additions not exceeding $750 each 
may be built or purchased with the 
materials acquired under the rating, 
but the rating may not be used for 
major capital items. The Office of 
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Education is assisting schools by 
making their needs, as revealed by 
questionnaires, known to NPA, and 
by helping individual institutions 
present their problems to NPA. 
New schools were among the 
establishments permitted to be con- 
structed by another NPA order is- 
sued as this issue went to press. 


McGrath's Report.—New fuel 
has been added to the fires which 
will continue to rage over teacher 
shortages and inadequate school fa- 
cilities by the annual report to Con- 
gress of Commissioner Earl J. Mc- 
Grath of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Commissioner McGrath pulled no 
punches in discussing these prob- 
lems. 

Regarding the teacher shortage, 
he said: 

“Probably more than 100,000 
new teachers will be needed for the 
elementary schools each year for the 
next decade. The present rate of 
production is barely one-third that 
number. 

“Even more serious, the number 
of fully qualified elementary-school 
teachers graduating each year from 
four-year courses of training is 
slightly more than one-fifth of the 
100,000 needed. The implications 
of these facts for American educa- 
tion are serious enough to justify 
the use of the much-overworked 
word ‘crisis’ in its fullest meaning.” 

Concerning school facilities, Mc- 
Grath said: 

“Every state is faced with a grave 
shortage of school facilities. In 
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view of the present international 
situation, the timing of additional 
school construction is important. But 
the fact remains that we must have 
more schools now. In an interna- 
tional emergency, expenditures for 
many things can legitimately be re- 
duced or postponed, but education is 
not one of them.” 


Adult Training.—Commissioner 
McGrath told Congress that an esti- 
mated 40 million adults are con- 
scious of the need for further in- 
struction, mainly in public affairs, 
homemaking including family life 
and parent education, vocational 
skills, commercial and business edu- 
cation, recreation including physical 
education, and arts and crafts; but 
at last count the public schools en- 
tolled only about three million of 
them. 

The rest of the adult population 
could profit from imaginative com- 
munity-wide educational undertak- 
ings in civic education and compe- 
tence, consumer education, family- 
life education, human relations, and 
the understanding of world affairs. 

He called for a better educational 
program for exceptional children 
and adults “who through no fault 
of their own cannot profit from the 
usual opportunities, but who with 
proper education can become fully 
productive and happy members of 
society.” 

The report pointed to progress in 
reducing illiteracy and in providing 
more nearly equal opportunity for 
American youth without regard to 
race, creed, or color. © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Minneapolis, Minn., has Rufus A. 
Putnam as its new superintendent, suc- 
ceeding H. B. Bruner, now professor of 
school administration and supervision, 
New York University. 

Hollis A. Moore, superintendent in 
Greeley, Colo., will become the head at 
Tyler, Tex., on July 1. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Wells College's new president is Louis 
J. Long, treasurer, Allegheny College. 


OTHER CHANGES AND APPOINT- 
MENTS: 


Mary A. O'Rourke has been appointed 
Massachusetts supervisor of elementary 
education. 

The new director of elementary edu- 
cation in New Mexico is Mary Watson. 

Wayne O. Reed, president, Nebraska 
State Teachers College, has been named 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
charge of the newly-created Division of 
State and Local School Systems in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Arthur S. Fleming, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of manpower 
problems by Charles E, Wilson, Director 
of Defense Mobilization. 

John B. Whitelaw, chairman of the de- 
partment of education at Johns Hopkins 
University, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the defense program in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. W. Charters, retired director of re- 
search, Stephens College, was recently 
appointed director of the Evaluation 
Study of the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. 

The new chief of the Division of Ex- 
ceptional Children and Youth in the 
U. S. Office of Education is Arthur Hill, 
director of the Department of Pupil Ad- 
justment in the Des Moines, Ia., Public 
Schools. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Walter 
Washington 
Cheney. 


"Go-As-You-Learn’ Plan 

JoHNs Hopkins is the latest uni- 
versity to free its students from the 
traditional rigid four-year plans of 
study for the various degrees. Dr. 
Detlev W. Bronk, president, recent- 
ly announced a liberal, ‘‘go-as-you- 
learn’ plan with no restrictions on 
time, scope, or specific study. Be- 
ginning students will confer with 
university officials, and a program 
of work will be decided on in tune 
with their interests and abilities. 
There will be no required courses. 
Each student will be allowed to 
progress at his own speed. Original 
research and creative work will be 
encouraged, 


of Eastern 
Education, 


Isle, president 
College of 


Teachers in American Society 
THE National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has engaged 
Dr. Harold W. Stoke to conduct an 
extensive, long-range study of pub- 
lic-school teachers and their place in 
American society. Dr. Stoke resign- 
ed as president of Louisiana State 
University in December. He will 
work with a committee headed by 
Mrs. Barry Bingham, vice-president 
of the Louisville Courier Journal 
«14 Times. This group’s task is to 
find what the Commission can do to 
help relieve ‘the tremendous short- 
age of qualified teachers .. .” A 
second regional office has just been 
opened in Sacramento, Calif. The 
other is in Louisville, Ky. 
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Preparing School Executives 

COMMISSIONERS of education in 
eight eastern states will work with 
the Cooperative Project in Educa- 
tional Administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to 
improve the preparation of their 
school executives, Prof. Daniel R. 
Davies, project coordinator, an- 
nounces. The states are: Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
The project was established in Aug- 
ust by the Kellogg Foundation and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. . . . The Citizenship 
Education project at Columbia has 
just received a $1,000,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation to 
expand its service. It will be used to 
open regional project centers “to 
spearhead and develop local citi- 
zenship improvement programs in 
schools.” Eight state teachers col- 
leges, 20 university schools of edu- 
cation, school study councils in 20 
states, and 130 school systems in 
36 states are now cooperating. 


The 18-Year-Old Question 

“NEITHER 18-year-olds, veterans, 
nor fathers will be necessary to 
reach the Department of Defense 
goal of 3.4 million men in the arm- 
ed forces,” Ralph McDonald of the 
National Education Association con- 
tended following a recent confer- 
ence with Gen. Lewis Hershey. The 
545,000 18-year-olds the Depart- 
ment says it needs can be gotten 
from this 740,000-man pool, he 


said: (1) 250,000 single, able- 
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bodied men 19-26 years of age now 
4-F; (2) 200,000 college students 
19-26 who will graduate or leave 
college by June; and (3) 290,000 
nonveterans 19-26 with dependents 
other than children. He told the 
Senate Armed Services committee 
that ‘the vast majority of educators” 
oppose the drafting of 18-year-olds. 


The Month of Meetings 
FEBRUARY was crowded with many 
important meetings for educators. It 
seems that the teaching profession 
seldom has faced so many problems 
and so many attacks, and all of these 
were thoroughly discussed. The 
school administrators’ convention in 
Atlantic City attracted a record at- 
tendance of 15,000. Renewed em- 
phasis on moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools was advocated 
by Warren T. White of Dallas, 
president of AASA. (See p. 5.) 
An exhibit featured plans and 
models of low-cost school buildings. 

“Education for a Changing 
World” was the theme for the Sec- 
ondary-School Principals’ convention 
in New York City. Forty discus- 
sions on 14 major topics were held. 

A high priority for school build- 
ing materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment headed the resolutions adopted 
by the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
(NEA) in Detroit. 

Plans for a balanced program of 
safety education in schools, includ- 
ing civil defense, were made by the 
National Commission on Safety 
Education at its meeting in late 
January in Washington. 
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Human Relations Award 

A NATIONAL Citation was received 
by the University of Miami’s De- 
partment of Human Relations for its 
efforts to encourage better inter- 
group understanding. The award, 
made by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, was the first of 
its kind made by that group. 


Scholarships Go Begging 

MILLIONS of dollars of scholarships, 
fellowships, and loans not listed in 
college catalogs have just been com- 
piled by S. Norman Feingold, exe- 
cutive director of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service of Greater Boston. 
Many of the thousands of scholar- 
ships go begging yearly, Dr. Fein- 
gold says, because guidance officials 
do not know about them. His find- 
ings are compiled in the book, 
Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans, Vol. II, just published by 
Bellman Pub. Co., Boston. 


The Curriculum Bulletin 

Tuis project of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, is published semi-monthly. 
Each issue covers units, bibliogra- 
phies, study guides, background and 
resource data on newer methods and 
curriculums, proposals for new cur- 
riculums, etc. Yearly subscription is 
$5. Write Hugh B. Wood, editor. 


European Study Tours 

THE Universities of Birmingham, 
London, and Edinburgh are offer- 
ing credit courses to American 
teachers and librarians this summer 
while the Festival of Britain is on. 
Write now to Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 W. 45th St., 
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New York, N. Y., for details. 

The Festival is also on the agenda 
for two Boston University summer 
course trips to Western Europe for 
public-school teachers and students. 
Write Dr. W. Linwood Chase, 
School of Education, Boston U., 332 
Bay State Road, Room 332, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Swiss Educational Service 
and Trans World Airlines have ar- 
ranged a nine-week study tour of 
Europe which includes four weeks 
of study at the Universities of Gen- 
eva, Zurich, or Fribourg. Write 
Marcel R. Duriaux, Director, Swiss 
Educational Service, 80 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Audio Experiments 

“START slowly and learn while you 
build” advises the Demonstration 
School of the Kirksville, Mo., State 
Teachers College, now in its third 
year of experimentation in the use 
of audio. The findings are a practi- 
cal approach to the use of radio and 
transcriptions as well as recording 
facilities in the classroom. “Careful 
selection and step-by-step planning 
are advised to keep costs down. A 
tape recording machine for every 
school is recommended. It is simple 
to operate and tapes can be used 
over and over. Building an audio 
service for the entire school at less 
than one-fourth the cost of regular 
systems can be done through enlist- 
ing the interest of industrial arts 
and science students, it is said. The 
Association for Education by Radio 
and its AER Journal, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill., would be 
an aid to interested schools. 
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Adult Educators Organize 
EFFECTIVENESS of educational pro- 
grams for the older age groups 
should be improved with the found- 
ing of a new national association 
for professional and nonprofessional 
workers in adult education at a con- 
ference May 13-15 in Columbus 
Ohio. This action was approved by 
the 1950 conference of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, NEA, in 
October in Chicago. Plans call for 
the rapid development of consulta- 
tion and field services, advanced in- 
service education, and a professional 
publications program. The latter has 
already begun with the publication 
in October of the first issue of 
Adult Education, which combines 
Adult Education Bulletin and Adult 
Education Journal. 


Cutting Building Costs 


THE Cleveland school board has 
asked that building standards be 
changed to permit savings in school 
construction costs by allowing 11’, 
2” ceilings, eight inches below pres- 
ent code requirements. A steel firm 
has also asked permission to use 
sheet-steel walls instead of brick 
and concrete “to save tax money.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 1-4, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 9-14, American Association 
of University Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 17-20, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, New 
York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 4-5, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 13-15, Organization meeting 
for combining Department of Adult 
Education, NEA; and American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

June 17-22, American Instructors 
of the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

June 18-21, National Association 
of Student Councils, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

June 21-23, American Classical 
League Institute, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

June 26-29, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland. 

June 27-30. NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Palo Alto, Calif. 

June 28-July 1, National Science 
Teachers summer meeting, Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


July 2, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


July 2, National School Public 
Relations Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

July 9-20, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


July 9-20, Department of Class- 


room Teachers, NEA, Oakland, 
Calif. 
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New Books in Education 


Psychology and Teaching of Read- 
ing. Edward W. Dolch. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 
1951. 513 pp. $3. Rev. Ed. 
“We have very little scientific in- 

formation on what the reader himself 

does when he reads,” says the author, 
who explores this field in this book. 

Reading is treated as a growth process 

in the general development of humans. 

Since good teaching must be based on 

how the child learns, this book aims to 

tell how the teaching of reading can be 
improved. This is the first revision of 

this book which was first published 20 

years ago. 


American Secondary Education. Al- 
bert D. Graves. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. 407 pp. $4. 
The development, purposes, problems, 

and future trends of American secondary- 

school education are interpreted in this 
book. This is done in relation to society 
as a whole, the cultures and subcultures 
in which schools exist, and the nature of 
the learner and the learning process. The 
author tries to orient the beginning stu- 
dent of the subject to the task of “re- 
taining and reinforcing the ideals of 
adolescent education in a democracy.” 

Newer curriculum trends and_ study 

group suggestions are discussed. 


The Gifted Child. The American 
Association for Gifted Children; 
Paul Witty, Editor. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. 338 pp. $4. 
“There is abundant evidence that we 

are neglecting our greatest resource— 
gifted children and youth,” say the au- 
thors. They see the need to enlarge “our 
concept of ability,” to discover “better 
ways to identify the gifted in many dif- 
ferent fields,” and to provide “adequate 
and challenging opportunities” for their 
maximum development. Detailed sugges- 
tions for applying what is known on 
these topics are given by various au- 
thorities. 


An Introduction to Guidance. Les- 
ter D. Crow and Alice Crow. 
New York: American Book Co., 
1951. 430 pp. $4. 

“Guidance,” say the authors, “should 
be regarded as a continuous process 
which should be available to anyone who 
needs it from early childhood to old 
age.” Their aim is to show the need for 
this all-inclusive aspect, to develop a 
guidance attitude in parents, school 
people, business executives, and other 
leaders, and to help them understand 
guidance techniques and their application 
to specific situations. 


Conservation Education in American 
Schools. Twenty-ninth Yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1951. 528 pp. $4. 
This yearbook gives special attention 

to the role of the elementary- and second- 

ary-school in dealing with one of the 
basic issues of our times: How can the 
resource base of our civilization be used 
to maintain our way of life, yet not de- 
stroy the source of material strength 

natural resources? Major emphasis is 
placed on how a program can be organ- 
ized in the school, with examples of how 
some schools have attacked the problem, 
both individually and under state-wide 
programs. It is urged that conservation 
education be a major thread of the school 
program, not a separate subject matter. 

The last half of the book is an extensive 

listing of books, pamphlets, films, and 

resource development agencies. 


Basic Science. J. Darrell Barnard 
and Lon Edwards. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1951. 
This general science textbook is de- 

signed to aid teachers in organizing their 

courses so their pupils will see how sci- 
ence can be used to improve everyday 

living while they are learning its im- 

portant concepts, 





NEW BOOKS 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Secondary School Health Instruc- 
tion Guide, Oliver E. Byrd and Burt M. 
Kebric. Dinuba, Calif., Sentinel, 1950. 
151 pp. $4.00. Prepared for Tulare 
County, Calif., Schools as a follow-up 
to their Health Guide for Elementary 
Schools, in cooperation with many local 
and state agencies. It aims to develop an 
integrated program of school health in- 
struction from kindergarten through 
grade 14. The study was based on an ex- 
tensive analysis of pupil and community 
needs and interests. 

English Language Series (Senior Books 
1-4). Edna L. Sterling, Helen F, Olson, 
and Harold Huseby. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1950. The last four in this 
series for seventh through twelfth grad- 
ers. The use of language is integrated 
with the four main areas of living set 
forth by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

Around the World (Grades 4-6 Geog- 
raphy Series). Australia and New Zea- 
land. William and Dorothy Irwin. Great 
Britain and Canada. Mary Russell. Is- 
lands of the Western Pacific. Winnifred 
Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. $1.80 each. Each author is familiar 
with the country he writes about. 

They Made America Great. Edna Mc- 
Guire. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. $1.80. A first book in American 
History, providing a background through 
stories of 33 outstanding men who help- 
ed make America great. One of a series 
of three books for grades 3-6. 

Famous Stories, Fairy Stories, Bible 
Stories. (Pleasure Reading Series.) Ed- 
ward W. Dolch, Marguerite P. Dolch, 
and Beulah F. Jackson. Champaign, III.: 
The Garrard Press, 1950. $5. Using the 
“First Thousand Words for Children’s 
Reading,” these books provide easy, in- 
teresting reading for the beginning ele- 
mentary pupil. 

Good Times Through Literature. Rob- 
ert C. Pooley, Irvin C. Poley, Jean C. 
Leyda, and Lillian Zellhoefer. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1951. $3.20. A 
free teacher's Guidebook, and Pupils’ 
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and Teacher's Think-It-Through-W ork- 
books ($.64 each) accompany this ninth- 
grade text. First in a mew “America 
Reads” series. Units are based on read- 
ing close to pupils’ interests (adventure 
and escape, and the individual and his 
personal and social environments). 

Public Relations for Teacher Educa- 
tion: A Guide for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. George H. Holmes, Editor. 
Oneonta, N. Y.: Joint National Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the American College 
Public Relations Association, 1950. 

Study Abroad: International Hané- 
book of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Educational Exchange. Paris: Unesco, 
1950. Vol. 3, 1950-51. $1.25. 308 pp. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y., is official dis- 
tribution agent in the United States for 
this publication. 

Everyman's United Nations. Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y.: United Nations, Department 
of Public Information, 1950, Second Edi- 
tion. $1.25. 313 pp. See above for dis- 
tribution agent. 

School Buildings: Remodeling, Re- 
habilitation, Modernization, Repair. Nel- 
son E. Viles. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 20c. Bulletin 1950, No. 17, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

1950 Yearbook of the Educational 
Press Association of America. Available 
at $1 per copy from the Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Lists in 44 classifications 807 edu- 
cational periodicals, including those of 
other countries. 

Two-Way Street: International Educa- 
tional and Technical Exchange in Fiscal 
Year 1950. Report of the U. S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange. 
Includes governmental and nongovern- 
mental programs. Department of State 
Publication 3893. Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents for 60c. 

The Marshall Plan: A Program of In- 
ternational Cooperation. Lewis P. Todd. 
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Advisory Committee on Education, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. A 
study guide for teachers and leaders of 
discussion groups. Available free from 
Division of Public Liaison, Office of In- 
formation, ECA, Washington 25, D. C. 

How to Write Better. Helping Chil- 
dren Read Better. Getting Along with 
Brothers and Sisters. Self-Understanding, 
a First Step to Understanding Children. 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1951. Pre- 
pared by experts in these fields. 40c each, 
three for $1, or special bulk rates. 

Problems of School Plant Planning. 
Stephen J. Knezevich. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, School of Educa- 
tion, 1951. $1.00. Report of discussions 
at the Institute on School Buildings held 
there Aug. 15-17, 1950. 

Core Curriculum in Public High 
Schools: An Inquiry into Practices. 
Washington: Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1950. 15c. Survey 
of schools using the youth-centered as 
opposed to the subject-centered program. 

Curriculum Adjustments for the Men- 
tally Retarded. Washington: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1950. Revision of original 
1936 edition. 100 pp. 35c. 

Practical Nursing Curriculum. Sugges- 
tions for Developing a Program of In- 
struction Based upon the Analysis of the 
Practical Nurse Occupation. Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, 1950. 140 pp. 
65c. Final report of national committee 
of which Arthur B. Wrigley, New Jer- 
sey Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, was chairman. All three of 
the above pamphlets are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Education by Radio: School Broadcast- 
ing. Roger Clausse. Paris: Unesco, 1949. 
(Press, Film, and Radio Series). 72 pp. 
40c. 

Adult Education: Current Trends and 
Practices. Paris: Unesco, 1949. (Prob- 
lems in Education Series.) 148 pp. 75c. 
Both pamphlets available from Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


General Mathematics for the Ninth 
Year. Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. Curriculum Bulletin, 1950. 
56 pp. Course of study and syllabus. 

Food Trades for Vocational High 
Schools, Same source as above. 1950. 160 
pp. Includes shop management, baking 
industry, meat and foodstuff merchandis- 
ing, and catering. Films and visual aids 
given. 

Everyday Arithmetic (Junior Books 1 
& 2.) Harl R. Douglass, Lucien B. Kin- 
ney, and Donald W. Lentz. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1950. Putting 
arithmetic to work in solving real-life 
problems about home, school, and com- 
munity. 

Self-Help Algebra Workbook. L. S. 
Walker and George E. Hawkins. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1950. 
80 pp. 80c. Teacher's Guidebook and 
Answer Key free with Workbook, which 
contains 33 standardized, mixed drills 
and five selfhelp study units. Arithmetic 
Readiness Cards, Set 2: The Number Sys- 
tem. Maurice L. Hartung, Henry Van 
Engen, and Helen Palmer. Same source 
as above. $3.60, with Teacher's Guide- 
book. 54 color picture cards for Nos. 
10-100. 

Improving Guidance Programs in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Donald E. Kitch and 
William H. McCreary. Sacramento, 
Calif.: State Department of Education 
Bulletin, December, 1950. 

Evaluative Criteria for an Audio-Vis- 
ual Instructional Program. John C. 
Schwartz, Jr. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1950. 75c. For nursery 
through fourteenth grades. 

The A-V Bibliography. F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky. Same source as above. 185 pp. 
$2.75. A comprehensive index of refer- 
ences on audio-visual teaching from ele- 
mentary through college levels. 

Free & Inexpensive Materials for So- 
cial Studies. Frederick K. Branom, Chi- 
cago Schools Journal Supplement, Janu- 
ary-February. 1951. Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, 
Ill. 











Spring publication — 


You and Your Life: 


A Text in Life Adjustment 


By Helen R. Randolph, Erma Pixley, 
Dorothy D. Duggan, Fred McKinney 


Edited by Howarp R. ANDERSON, U.S. Office of Education 


YOU AND YOUR LIFE is a textbook in orientation which 
offers a pattern for happy, successful living. The seven parts 
of the text are built around the major concerns of teen-age boys 
and girls. A book which will meet the need for life adjust- 
ment education in many schools; YOU AND YOUR LIFE 
provides valuable material for courses in group guidance, home 
economics, English, social living, social studies, and health. 
The text, which meets the student on his own level of interest 
and experience, is attractively illustrated by Lauren Cook’s 


lively line drawings of teen-age situations. 


The Parts: 


You and Your Schoo! You and Your Friends 

You as an Individual You and Your Work 

You and Your Family You and Your Leisure 
You and Your Ideals 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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